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Wiru the arrival of October the cup of the sportsman’s joy is 
filled to the brim, at any rate as far as shocting is concerned. 
Then no more troublesome restrictions confine him; no longer 
has he to hold his hand when, with a noisy rush and whirl, 
something—for a second he cannot determine whether it be 
a legally shootable bird or not—rises from the turnips wherein 
he is patiently pursuing partridges. On and after October 1, 
until February 2 is reached, he may, if so minded, discharge at 
whatever in the shape of game comes in his way when out 
shooting. Occasionally a young pheasant is killed whilst walking 
up partridges or coming over with grouse when the moor edges 
are being driven, before the period authorised for its destruction 
has been attained. But little accidents such as these must 
occasionally happen in the best regulated establishments, and the 
too early slain victim is then called a ‘ brown owl’ or christened 
by some familiar name, while it appears on the game card under 
the head of ‘various.’ In any case, however, one cannot help 
feeling pleased when the pheasant-shooting season is with us, 
for Phasianus, whether he be Colchicus or Torquatus, is a very 
worthy bird indeed. Worthy for several reasons. First, because 
when judiciously managed he is, in my humble judgment at 
least, the most difficult bird to kill that inhabits these islands. 
Secondly, because he is excellent on the table, though I own to a 
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partiality to him when cold rather than when hot. Thirdly, 
because he is a beautiful bird in appearance, and it is a pleasure 
to see him strutting about the woods and ‘ policies’ of a country 
place. What is more attractive to anyone who cares for the 
signs and sounds of Nature than the various calls and roosting 
remarks of partridges and pheasants on an autumn or winter’s 
afternoon? In combination with the cawing of homeward- 
bound rooks and the mellow pipe of the robin—mournful at 
times though the song of the latter may be—the notes of 
partridge and pheasant go far towards minimising the effects of 
the darkness and chill of a winter’s evening. 

It must be confessed, however, that much as the last-mentioned 
bird may be appreciated for its other merits, the crow of a 
pheasant just going to roost is apt, apart from its attractive 
qualities of quaintness and wildness of sound, to conjure up 
visions of many a pleasant day spent, and hopes of many another 
yet to be passed, amongst English woodlands in pursuit of the 
beautiful bird, while the chatter of the partridge reminds one of 
the line of guns waiting at the ‘ready’ for the coveys to flash 
over the high, rough hedges. 

But it is not with the ‘little brown bird’ that we are now 
concerned, but rather with his larger, more important, and more 
expensive rival. In what terms and in what manner shall we 
enlarge on the merits and eulogise the sporting value of the 
pheasant? Every year, towards the end of September, the 
daily newspapers teem with information as to how he should be 
killed, and how he should be cooked, whilst at the same time 
instruction is offered touching his habits and customs. 

When I say that the newspapers offer advice as to the 
proper methods of shooting the pheasant, I am bound also to add 
that their advice is often of a most remarkable nature. The late 
Mr. Bromley Davenport, in his admirable sketch of ‘Covert 
Shooting,’ which is contained in the volume called ‘ Sport,’ refers 
to an article that appeared some years ago in the columns of 
one of the best known daily papers, an article I myself well 
remember. That wonderful production will still be in the 
recollection of many. In it, amongst many other strange things, 
sportsmen were advised ‘to seek out the rocketer for themselves, 
and to decline to try their skill upon him when he is driven past 
them, ducking, calling and chattering, and as helpless as a young 
duckling making its way to the water.’ What more strangely 
ignorant description of a rocketer, or of shooting a pheasant at 
all, can possibly be conceived ! 
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I am bound to say that nowadays an article such as the one 
from which the above is extracted is very rare indeed; but even 
now do not most marvellous and awe-inspiring accounts yearly 
appear of the barbarities and slaughter which are supposed to 
take place at what are called ‘battues’? If half of what one 
reads in some of the less instructed or more anti-sport inclined 
newspapers actually took place, shooting in general and pheasant 
shooting in particular would stand a fair chance of being so 
universally decried as to run a great risk of coming to an end 
altogether. 

It is satisfactory to think, however, that of late years a more 
practical knowledge of how shooting is really conducted—at any 
rate, in the very large majority of cases—has been acquired by 
most of the newspapers, and far fewer articles of the ignorant 
and mischievous type now appear. 

It would be indeed a bad day for English country life if, 
owing to the untaught and often politically biassed clamour of 
a small but noisy section of the public, shooting were seriously 
interfered with. For it is aremarkable thing that those who object 
to sport, especially shooting, seem altogether to overlook the fact 


of the large amount of employment which is thereby given | 


regularly to a considerable number of the agricultural population. 
On a large shooting estate a quantity of men are employed as 
beaters, quite apart from the accredited staff of keepers and 
watchers. ‘Stops,’ again, are required in numbers; and though 
these are often boys, who for this particular duty are as good as 
their seniors, still many an old man, desirous of getting his 
day’s pay and his lunch, is taken on, one who could not do the 
harder work of a beater, which involves making his way through 
the thick of the tangled covers. 

I am aware that the question of who benefits by a day’s 
shooting except the host, his guests, and the keepers has often 
been raised ; but it seems to me such an important point in the 
whole economy of shooting that I venture again to touch on it. 
I wonder what would be said by the labourers in many parts of 
the country, and by the fishermen of many a coast village, were 
they to find their chance of earning half-a-crown a day and their 
lunch on one, two, or more days a week, for six weeks or so, 
suddenly destroyed! I fancy their language would be more free 
than polished. 

If an estate is regularly shot over, the agricultural labourer, 
from the moment the shooting season begins, stands a chance 
of adding to his ordinary wages to something like the amount 
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above mentioned. For much of the shooting takes place at a 
time when the land is not being largely handled, and the 
labourer is free to earn an addition to his income by becoming 
a beater. Pro ratd, this applies equally to small as to large 
shootings. I myself have had considerable experience of 
personally looking after a small sporting estate, and there it was 
strongly impressed on me how grateful the labourers were for 
being enlisted as beaters whenever the very limited opportunities 
at my command enabled me so to employ them. Again, it seems 
to be often forgotten how much the residence of an owner on 
his property means financially to the surrounding neighbourhood. 
Supplies are then largely purchased in the district ; extra hands 
are engaged from amongst the villagers for both indoor and out- 
door service. The stables are the cause of money circulating 
among the adjacent farmers and dealers; while the coming and 
going of guests means the employment of flies and station cor. 
veyances, and consequent benefit to the landlords and employés 
of the hotels and inns in the country towns. 

It is true that the operation of the recent Death Duties Act, 
coupled with the long-continued agricultural depression, has 
done much to render it almost impossible for many owners of 
property to live on their estates ; but even under the provisions of 
that grossly unfair law—unfair because it presses so hardly on the 
land and consequently on the agricultural industry, that industry 
which has become so enfeebled during recent years as to be the 
least able of any to bear additional burdens—there is still a con- 
siderable body of country gentlemen who spend most of their 
time on their own estates, amongst their own people; and to 
them a little shooting, whether they be in a position to preserve 
highly or hardly at all, is almost a necessity as a wholesome and 
pleasant variant to the numerous public duties which most of 
them undertake, such as attending county councils, parish 
councils, boards of guardians, petty sessions, and the other many 
voluntary services they render to their country, for which 
they receive no pay and scanty thanks. Were the relaxation of 
country pursuits such as hunting and shooting to be denied them, 
it would be a very hard case indeed, and would take from many 
a man the incentive necessary to induce him to continue the 
struggle with falling rents and bad times, and to remain on his 
property with the determination to do the best possible by it 
under the circumstances. 

This somewhat lengthy digression has gradually brought me 
back to within hail of the main subject of this article—namely, 
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the pheasant. For any reflections on winter shooting must of 
necessity deal largely with that bird, and the qualifications it 
possesses for showing sport during the cold and inclement 
winter months. I have mentioned earlier in my paper that I 
consider the pheasant to be perhaps the most difficult of all our 
game birds to shoot, at any rate when properly ‘ put over’ the 
guns. Probably I shall be told that this is absurd, that an old 
pheasant flopping about in the air is an easy bird to kill, and not 
one to tax the skill of even a moderate gunner. 

Well, all I can say is that I should recommend anyone who 
may so criticise, to notice, the next time he gets a chance, the 
relative speed of a partridge and a pheasant when both these 
birds are ‘coming over’ in the course of a partridge drive. 
Should the pheasant have time to get into full swing, with a 
bit of a breeze behind him, he will catch up the quicker starting 
partridge and pass him, much as a torpedo-catcher overhauls an 
old tramp steamer. 

Now if this rapidity of flight is scientifically utilised by those 
administering a day’s pheasant shooting, it must of necessity 
follow that to kill properly—or indeed at all—such a quickly 
moving bird becomes anything but an easy task. 

There are, I need hardly say, many places where it does not 
seem to strike either owners or keepers that a ‘ tall’ pheasant is 
an infinitely more desirable bird to kill than one which comes 
flustering close overhead, receiving probably a charge of shot 
which blows half of it away, thereby rendering it unfit for table 
use. 

But these places are, I trust, becoming fewer and fewer in 
number. Knowledge as to how matters should be managed is 
now so easily attainable, that no excuse on this head can be 
entertained ; and given average opportunities, it should be gene- 
rally possible to get pheasants, whether they be few or many in 
number, brought to the guns at a fair height at any rate, so as to 
afford sportsmanlike sport and comparatively difficult shooting. 

There are many ways by which this may be accomplished, 
even in the flattest of countries. Wherever there is a fair-sized 
field of roots or any good cover—but turnips for choice—adjoin- 
ing the wood to be shot, should it not be practicable, owing to 
the conformation and lie of the plantation, to get the pheasants 
to come high enough to be worth shooting therein, and should 
there be no other wood adjacent to which to drive them, 
then the following method is one which — — oe 
results and interesting shooting. 
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Instead of some of the beaters walking in the fields before the 
sport begins so as to put the strayed pheasants into the wood, 
the object of the head-keeper should rather be to get as many 
birds as possible into the fields. The beaters are then stationed 
so as to work the fields towards the cover as soon as the signal 
to start is given. Meanwhile the guns are posted sixty or seventy 
yards from the plantation, with their backs toward it, so that 
the pheasants may see them clearly the moment they rise. The 
birds will then at once begin to get up as high as possible so as 
to avoid their unwelcome visitors, and by this means, especially if 
there be some high trees in the cover, extremely pretty sporting 
shots are usually obtained. 

The question which naturally obtrudes itself is, ‘Why don’t 
the pheasants, when they see the line of guns and hear the first 
shots, break out right and left or go back over the line of beaters?’ 
The answer is a simple one—viz. the pheasant, whether he be 
artificially reared or wild bred, is essentially a ‘homing’ bird, 
and one that will always, if possible, make for his accustomed 
- haunts when disturbed. If there be no cover handy with which 
he is well acquainted, he will prefer trying to get to his shelter 
by flying high over the guns rather than risk a journey into the 
unknown by breaking back over the beaters. This reason applies 
also to his course of proceeding when a slightly different plan 
of shooting an exactly similar piece of ground is adopted. 
Instead of the beaters walking the fields where the pheasants 
are wp to the guns, in this case the guns walk the fields up to 
the beaters, who should be withdrawn one hundred yards or so 
back from the hedge on the side of the field furthest from the 
cover, so as by their presence there to still further urge the 
birds to return to their usual home. The pheasants will then, 
as a rule at any rate, after flying forward a short way, begin to 
mount rapidly, and swinging right and left come back over the 
guns high and with a ‘curl,’ which is an additional aid to missing. 
This they do because they are anxious to seek the well-known 
shelter of the wood whence they are being driven. 

This latter plan of shooting cannot be satisfactorily carried 
out, however, if there is any other cover near to which the 
pheasants are accustomed to roam, as then, instead of ‘coming 
back,’ many will go forward, and be of little use at that moment. 

One of the most beautiful pieces of shooting with which I am 
acquainted illustrates in a striking degree the advantages which 
sometimes accrue from driving pheasants directly away from the 
guns and from the cover which is their habitat. The scene is 
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placed in the south of England, close to the sea, at a spot where 
the high ridge of down land ends abruptly about half a mile from 
the coast. Two woods furnish the day’s shooting. Of these the 
larger one lies nestled close to the shore, separated from the 
smaller by two or three rough fields. The cover from which the 
‘rise’ in question takes place is the last mentioned. This is a 
rough wild wood with good undercover, lying on the side of the 
downs and reaching about half-way up them. In the morning it 
is walked towards the larger cover, no pheasants being killed 
except those which break out right and left or go back. In this 
case the birds willingly fly or run over to the other wood, it 
being very ‘contagious,’ as the Irishman said, and no guns or 
stops being put forward to head them, they are not in any way 
prevented from carrying out their intention. Moreover, as most 
of these birds are bred in the larger cover they naturally make 
their way back to their original home. Two or three flushes 
take place in the big wood, after which the hanging cover 
again becomes the theatre of the operations, and it is then that 
the rise occurs, to the nature of which I am anxious to draw 
- the reader’s attention. All the time the shooting in the main 
wood has been going on, the principal object has been to push 
the bulk of the pheasants over to the hill-side cover; and to 
further this the guns have spared any low-flying birds which 
may have been going in that direction. In fact, every possible 
plan is adopted by which the pheasants may be persuaded to go 
back to the small wood on the downs. 

If all goes well and the manceuvres are successful, then that 
copse has many birds in it for the final and eagerly anticipated 
climax of the day. 

And what a rise it is! Curious in fashion ; admirably executed ! 
For the beaters are all picked men, fishermen from the neigh- 
bouring coast villages, and are almost without exception the best 
drilled and organised body of beaters I have ever seen. One 
secures as beautiful a piece of difficult high shooting as is to be 
found anywhere in England. 

I have used the expression ‘curious in fashion’ for the 
following reason. It will be remembered that the position of 
this particular cover has been described as lying on the side of a 
hill, trending downwards towards the fields which separate it 
from the main wood. The hill overtops it considerably on the 
further side. 

The ordinary way of shooting it would be to put the beaters 
in on the top or landward side, and bring it downhill over the 
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guns who line the fields between the two woods. But not so are 
matters managed here—a far better plan is adopted. 

It is this. All round the cover, on the hills which encircle it, 
at distances varying from one to two hundred yards, are trusty 
stops armed with flags, and to their proper placing much of the 
success of the rise depends. Everything being in readiness, 
the beaters start to work the cover in an almost semicircular 
fashion, uphill and away from the line of guns. At first many 
of the pheasants as soon as they clear the trees fly towards 
the down country, being ‘pushed’ in that direction by the 
line of men behind them; but no sooner do they perceive the 
flagmen on the hill tops and sides than they begin to swing back 
over the beaters and make for their familiar home in the larger 
woods. In so doing they attain that ‘curl’ which renders 
accurate shooting so difficult ; and when to this is added the fact 
that nearly every pheasant is a really ‘tall’ bird, quick and 
deadly aim is indeed essential. In addition, so many of them 
are ‘sailing ’—¢.e. moving with still wings—that yet another 
difficulty is presented to the gunner. As these pheasants rise 
from ground considerably above the level of that whereon the 
guns are standing, by the time they are within shooting distance, 
what with their height, their ‘curl,’ and their ‘sailing’ pro- 
pensities, they completely fulfil the requirements necessary to 
qualify them as thoroughly ‘ good’ birds ; and thus the day ends 
with a piece of shooting which taxes to the full the skill and 
accuracy of the sportsmen. 

Now consider: if the usual method of beating a cover had 
been pursued, and the pheasants driven straight down to the 
guns, although, no doubt, many of them would have flown high, 
very few would have equalled the performances of those flushed 
in the manner I have just attempted to describe. A considerable 
number would, moreover, have run down to the low end of the 
copse and only risen when the beaters were near them, thereby 
presenting much easier and less sporting shots; whereas by 
beating the cover away from the guns in the semicircular manner 
above detailed, this is largely, if not entirely, obviated. Thus by 
bringing to bear knowledge of the habits of birds and skill in 
sporting affairs, coupled with admirable beating and management, 
additional charm is given to a day’s shooting, and a higher quality 
of marksmanship 1 is required from those fortunate enongh to be 
participators in the sport. 

Of course, when covers are shot in a manner such as this, there 
should be a fair sprinkling of ground game ; for except the main 
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rise, there are only two or three others of comparatively minor 
importance, and consequently there would be rather long intervals 
with but little shooting did not the invaluable rabbit lend his aid. 
But in this case he is greatly to the fore, and guns are kept going 
briskly till the final scene in the sporting drama is reached. 

At the risk of being considered prolix, I have cited at some 
length this example of how a day’s pheasant shooting in woods 
somewhat difficult to beat should be managed, because it is an 
instance of where knowledge of woodcraft and a sense of how this 
sort of shooting ought to be conducted are pre-eminently necessary ; 
and it is only by a conjunction of these acquirements that such 
satisfactory results are achieved. 

But it is not always that a counsel of perfection in shooting 
affairs is reached. Far otherwise indeed! Even in these days 
of instruction in all the arts of sport it is a common occurrence 
to find a, head-keeper trying to force pheasants out of a corner of 
an isolated cover over guns placed in the field outside. Unless 
there is some other wood or spinney within reasonable hail, this 
is, in nine out of ten cases, a useless and irritating performance. 
The pheasants instead of going forward fly back into the wood, 
and the only persons who get any sport or enjoyment are the 
guns fortunate enough to be posted ‘back’ in the cover. What 
few birds do go forward are usually low-flying skimming ones, 
to shoot which gives but little pleasure to anybody. Instead of 
trying to get the pheasants forward over the open country, the 
keeper should have halted the whole line when within proper 
distance of the corner to which he had been driving his birds, 
taken the beaters out of the wood, and, having placed his guns 
in convenient open spaces inside—not outside—the cover, have 
brought the pheasants back towards their accustomed haunts. 
By this means they would have risen well, and flying high, so as to 
clear the trees, have afforded good and interesting sport. Thus 
the bag would have been heavier, and the gunners instead of 
being idle would have had a busy and enjoyable time. 

To attempt to coerce pheasants into taking a long flight 
away from their homes, into a strange and unexplored country, is 
generally a most unprofitable proceeding. They simply won’t 
go; and keepers should study this fact, for many of them seem 
unable to appreciate it in the least. 

Whenever the subject of pheasants or pheasant shooting is 
mooted, some remarks are nearly always made, some question 
asked, as to what number of killed in the course of a day should 
be considered to constitute an average and satisfactory bag. It 
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is not in my power to answer any such inquiries. For some 
localities will, by reason of the nature of the soil, the sparseness 
of population and other causes, produce and maintain a large 
head of game, whereas in similarly sized areas in other parts of 
the country it is found impossible to show half the quantity. A 
good day’s shooting in one place may mean a bad day in another ; 
but be the numbers killed great or small, I am certain that no 
day’s cover shooting can be considered really satisfactory which 
does not combine several essential characteristics. 

For example, there should not be too many guns—a sur- 
plusage of guests means discomfort, extra danger, a certain 
amount of jealousy even among the best of shots, sometimes 
two or three people firing at the same bird, and a feeling of 
general discomfort. The beaters should be drilled to keep their 


_ line and their places in it, to hold their tongues and use their 


sticks. Well-drilled beaters mean properly managed shooting. 
The pheasants should be brought over the guns as high as 
the nature of the ground will permit; and last, but not least, the 
host should take care that each of his guests gets his fair share 
of shooting. 

If these matters are properly attended to, then it may be 
safely averred that the size of the bag will not be of such 
moment to those who participate in the sport as it would have 
been had it been conducted in a slovenly and unworkmanlike 
fashion, and that the day’s amusement will have been heartily 
enjoyed. 

One thing more. I cannot help thinking that while shooting 
is now usually carried on in a way far more satisfactory to the 
man who cares about real sport than was formerly the case, 
there is nevertheless a tendency on the part of some great game 
preservers to attempt to rear more pheasants than the land will 
healthily maintain. 

I am constantly hearing of an enormous hatch out, and then 
after a few weeks I am told that the young birds are not doing 
well, that some queer and unknown disease has attacked them 
and that they are dying in scores. The coops have been placed 
on perfectly fresh ground, so nothing can be attributed to foul, 
stale soil. It does appear that insufficient attention is often paid 
to the amount of game which it would seem advisable to have on 
the different portions of an estate, and that over-production or 
over-population is often as disastrous in the case of game as it is 


in that of human beings. 


Much might be written on this branch of the subject did 
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space permit. So in ending these lines in a sense similar to that 
in which they began, let us hail with gratitude golden autumn, 
not only on account of the wealth of the earth-gifts it has 
brought in its train, but also because in that season we are 
enabled to fully enjoy—I trust with appreciative moderation— 


those sports which our country affords us—country sports. 


injuring none, certainly benefiting many, and helping to attach 
Englishmen to their homes. Let us also regard winter with 
friendly eyes. For do not those who love the gun derive keen 
and constant pleasure from its advent ? 

Then let us not bewail the flight of summer, but rather let 
us be glad that once again we become cognisant that 


Boughs are daily rifled 
By the gusty thieves, 

And the book of Nature 
Getteth short of leaves. 
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A PAINTED MULE’ 


BY R. B. TOWNSHEND 


‘ As pretty as a painted mule’ used to be the very highest form 
in which an enthusiastic cowboy could express his feelings in 
the presence of any object that fired his imagination. Mules, 
generally speaking, are not gay to look at, but are subdued in 
tone: as a rule you find them of a sober brown or of a quaker- 
like mouse colour, without any conspicuous white stockings or 
blazed face, or even so much as a white star in the forehead, to 
attract attention. Consequently the advent at distant intervals 
of some phenomenal specimen of the long-eared, slim-tailed 
offspring of the jackass and the mare. rejoicing in those pictu- 
resquely clouded roan markings that gain for it among the artist- 
souled Mexicans the envied title of a ‘mula pinta,’ or ‘ painted 
mule,’ never failed to evoke the liveliest appreciation in the 
breast of the cowpuncher. Rare indeed was such an animal, and 
the value set upon it corresponded to the rarity of the pheno- 
menon. 

But now a new order of painted mules has arisen, and to all 
appearance they have come to stay. Professor Cossar Ewart, of 


It is altogether a departure from the custom of this Magazine to admit any 
illustration that has appeared elsewhere; but an exception is made here, as these 
portraits, published by the courtesy of Messrs. Black, are the best, and indeed the 
only ones, obtainable.—Ep, 
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Edinburgh, a distinguished Scotch man of science, has started 
breeding what he terms ‘ zebrules ’—that is to say, mules of which 
the sire is not the common jackass but the male zebra. He was 
led to undertake, the enterprise by a desire to carry out on his 
property at Penicuik in the Pentlands a series of scientific experi- 
ments with a view to testing the much-debated question as to 
whether or not the first sire ever exercises any visible influence 
over the subsequent progeny of his mate by another sire, an 
influence known to science as ‘telegony.’ With this object in 


MATOPO 


view he procured from Antwerp a fine full-grown specimen of 
Burchell’s zebra, which was said to have been caught in or near 
the Transvaal, and he appropriately named him Matopo, after the 
range of hills where the Matabele warriors defended themselves 
so long against the whites. Matopo is a splendid animal, with 
excellent action both in trotting and galloping. His withers are 
low like those of a jackass, but in spite of that he stands nearly 
thirteen hands high. His neck is fine for a zebra; he has good 
quarters, and carries his tail more like a horse than an ass. His 
NO. VOL. IX. MM 
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skin is dark, while the ground colour of the hair is a light dun 
varying from cream colour to nearly white; he is beautifully 
banded all over with stripes, broad on the body and neck, narrow 
on the legs, which in tone are black or all but black during the 
summer. There are some admirable photographs of him to be 
seen in the book entitled ‘The Penicuik Experiments,’ published 
by Messrs. Black, in which Professor Ewart has described with 
much detail the course of his proceedings, and to which we are 
indebted for the greater part of the information contained in this 
article. 

The difficulties that Professor Ewart had to meet were not 
inconsiderable. Like most wild animals Matopo was exceedingly 
timid, and, considering that from the beginning of time zebras in 
South Africa have lived in hourly dread of being suddenly pounced 
on by a lion, there is nothing to be surprised at in this. His 
extreme caution was sometimes amusing to watch, but when 
panic led him to dash himself blindly against anything that came 
in his way it was decidedly dangerous. Once, when he refused to 
go back to his box, his owner threw a rug over him. Evidently 
the result on the zebra’s mind was the idea that the lion he had 
all his life gone in fear of had got him at last. In frantic terror 
he dashed round the yard, charging headlong into a mare that 
stood there and nearly knocking her over, and colliding violently 
with the fence. Happily, however, he came to no serious harm. 
Another thing, too, of which he stood in the greatest awe was a 
rope ; the mere sight of one was enough to produce alarm, and if 
a rope were brought into contact with his legs he would actually 
drop on his knees or even fall down. Probably he had been roped 
with great severity by the Boer hunters who caught him, and 
Western men know well how a‘broncho’ who has been frequently 
lassoed learns to dread the slightest touch of the riata. 

As Matopo’s owner only intended to use him for breeding 
purposes no attempt was made to break him to harness or fo 
saddle, a process which must inevitably have involved no small 
risk to so scarce and valuable an animal. Little would have 
been gained by running the risk, for there was no need to prove 
that zebras can be tamed; long ago in the ’sixties, Rarey, the 
famous horse-tamer from Ohio, broke the zebra at the Zoological 
Gardens in London to saddle, and rode him in Rotten Row. At 
the present day there is a well-known team of four zebras which 
is regularly driven around with Barnum’s circus, and for some 
time a coach in the Transvaal was actually horsed with mixed 
teams of zebras and mules. Many of our readers may remember 
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a photograph which was reproduced in the Field some time 
ago, showing the coach standing in the street with the zebras in 
harness. Matopo himself, though unbroken, has become so quiet 
to handle that his stud-groom can haul him around by the tail if 
he wants to move him to one side or the other in his box, which 
is more than can be done with many horses. The experience of 
the Transvaal stable-helpers with the zebras which were worked 
in the coach was that they were not harder to handle than wild 
unbroken horses. When enraged, however, their natural impulse 
was not to kick but to bite. Biting is Matopo’s method of 
attack, and the only time when it is unsafe to approach him is 
when he is loose with a band of mares, under which circumstances 
he acts exactly like a wild horse, who is ever ready to do battle in 
defence of his harem. 

There was considerable difficulty over the first introduction of 
Matopo to his equine relatives. On both sides no small fear was 
manifested. Horses seemed to look upon this novel and gaily 
striped animal as a fearfully active and alarming kind of tiger, 
and their terror was redoubled when they heard the peculiar call 
of ‘quacha, quacha,’ to which he gave utterance. Even so high- 
couraged a creature as an Arab stallion was frightened very badly 
by the zebra’s cry. 

Nor was Matopo himself much less alarmed ag his first meet- 
ing with one of the horse tribe at close quarters. When a 
Highland pony was put into the yard with him he actually ran 
away from her, put his tail between his legs, took refuge in a 
corner, and uttered low cries of terror. This was rather dis- 
heartening for a beginning, so Professor Ewart decided to select 
something less likely to terrify him. The Highland pony was 
quite as big as the zebra or bigger, but there are Shetland ponies 
that do not much exceed a large dog in height. Thinking that 
one of these diminutive specimens would look less formidable 
in his eyes, Professor Ewart turned Matopo loose with a very 
plucky little Sheltie named Sheila, in order to see if Matopo 
would get over his terrors. The undaunted Sheltie at once went 
' for the zebra and bullied him well, until at last, like a timid boy 
who has been goaded too far, the zebra turned on his tormentor 
and began to retaliate. Greatly to her surprise, he tried to bite 
her legs and so bring her to the ground, and by this means he 
considerably discomfited her at first. Soon, however, Miss 
Sheila learned the trick, and she bit at her antagonist’s legs 
valiantly till she brought him to his knees in turn. 

Anyone who has ever watched a lot of frolicsome Mexican 
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burros playing together will recognise at once that this leg-biting 
performance is the regular game indulged in by members of the 
ass tribe whenever they feel frisky. 

Matopo and Sheila waged this mimic war for a couple of 
hours and then made it up and were very good friends, and the 
zebra’s alarm at the horse species grew much less. Nevertheless 
he still showed himself exceedingly shy of all large specimens of 
it. Professor Ewart had collected for the purpose of his experi- 
ments several mares of different breeds, among which was an 
Irish mare nearly thoroughbred. This latter was the first animal 
above his own size that Matopo would trust himself near. She 
was a bay with black points, and stood a hand and a half taller 
than the zebra. One day, as an experiment, Professor Ewart 
fastened a cloth over her eyes and tied her up in a small yard 
and turned Matopo loose. For along time the zebra could not 
summon up courage to approach this creature which was so 
much bigger than himself, but after a while he grew braver and 
made up his mind to go closer. At last he got so bold as to 
venture to lay his head first across her croup and then across her 
withers, and he stood thus for quite a while. Then he licked her 
lips, and finally indulged in a gentle nibble at her ears. Having 
by this process satisfied himself that even a large-sized specimen 
of the horse species was not after all anything very dreadful to 
deal with, he left her in peace and went back to his box to finish 
his corn. 

In this manner, by the exercise of great patience and judg- 
ment, Professor Ewart succeeded finally in overcoming Matopo’s 
timorousness, and in getting him perfectly reconciled to the 
- society of his equine cousins. 

Undoubtedly the task which Professor Ewart had set himself 
was by no means an easy one, but it must be remembered that 
Matopo was bred in the wilderness, and was a full-grown animal 
when the attempt was first made to get him used to the 
company of horses. A zebra colt, bred in captivity, and brought 
up, if possible, with a mare for a foster-mother, would give no 
such trouble, but would freely associate with horses from the 
very beginning as one of themselves. It is an interesting fact 
that at the very time that Professor Ewart undertook these 
experiments in Europe, another man, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, Baron de Parana, was trying to do the same thing on 
his estate in Brazil, where he succeeded at last in crossing a 
Burchell’s zebra with a mare of Brazilian stock. What that 
stock is we are not informed, but we may probably assume that 
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it is derived from the horses originally introduced into America 
by the Spaniards, and so resembles the ‘broncho’ stock 
commonly found in Texas and on the Pacific slope. It 
would be a good idea for similar experiments to be made by 
breeders of horses in America and elsewhere. Countries like 
California and Australia, where the climate is peculiarly suited to 
horse-raising, and where many men of capital and intelligence 
are the owners of stud-farms, would be ideal places for trying 
the value of zebrules. But they might be bred almost anywhere. 


KOMULUS AND HIS DAM MULATTO 


It says much for the hardy character of the zebra that Matopo 
himself stands the climate of Scotland so well. Considering 
that he was bred in a climate as warm, say, as that of southern 
Mexico, and is now living and keeping in capital condition in one 
hardly less rigorous than that of northern Maine, the wonder is 
that he survives at all. The Pentland Hills are bleak and 
exposed, and parts of the farm where the experiments are being 
carried on lie no less than 700 feet above sea level. Professor 
Ewart allows his young stock, and most of his brood-mares, to 
run out here all winter in a large field, in which, however, there 
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are sheds to which they can resort for shelter during storms, and 
he is careful to supply them with abundant food. Under these 
conditions his various New Forest, Exmoor, Shetland, Iceland, 
Norwegian, and Highland ponies all do well, and the same thing 
may be said of a half-Arab mare and a small Clydesdale. His 
thoroughbred mares, however, cannot stand the exposure, and 
have to be stabled ; the zebrules are hardy enough to run out all 
winter like the ponies. 

The first zebrule the Professor was successful in obtaining 
made his appearance on the scene in the summer of 1896, the 
dam being a West Highland pony of the Isle of Rum strain. 
The name given to this most interesting little creature was 
Romulus. He was a perfect beauty. His coat was profusely 
marked with stripes, of which, curiously enough, he had more 
even than his father, and the colour of his body was a bright 
golden yellow, while the stripes were a rich dark brown. No 
tiger could be more gaily painted, and he shone in the sun like 
satin. The name of tiger-horse, applied by the Romans to the 
zebra, would have been even more applicable to the zebrule at 
this stage of his existence. What ‘painted mule’ was ever 
foaled that could compare with him? His owner declares that 
he combined all the grace and beauty of an antelope with that of 
a well-bred Arab foal. 

Romulus exhibited a great deal of the zebra in his character, 
and this inherited quality was especially manifest in the extreme 
alertness of his movements. Whenever anything alarmed him 
he avas off like a shot. When the rug fell upon Matopo’s back, 
the first idea, as we saw, that came into his mind was that the 
lion had got him. And similarly Romulus seemed to be born 
with the idea that the lion would certainly get him unless he 
darted away like lightning from any danger that might suddenly 
present itself. Apart from this excessive liability to panic, there 
was no sort of difficulty about taming the zebrule; he seems to 
‘have had no vice; he readily learned to lead anywhere, and 
would allow any of his feet to be picked up, and when a little 
more than a year old he was quite willing to let a small boy 
mount him. His height at eighteen months old was nearly 
twelve hands, and he promised to develop into a fine sturdy 
animal. If other zebrules are like him in disposition, the one 
and only anxiety they will cause to the breaker will be their 
scariness. But it seems quite possible that this may be over- 
come by skill and patience, as has happened in the case of 
Barnum’s zebra four-in-hand. 
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There does not appear to be any reason why Romulus should 
not have an indefinitely large number of successors. In 1897 
four zebrules were produced at Penicuik, and one of these, whose 
dam was a Shetland pony, is described as being in beauty and in 
brilliancy of colouring almost an exact replica of Romulus. As 
Professor Ewart’s principal object in the Penicuik experiments 
is to see if an authentic case of telegony can be satisfactorily 
established, he makes no attempt to obtain a second zebrule from 
a mare that has once produced a colt by Matopo, but breeds 
-horse-colts from her instead, in order to see if they will show any 
signs of zebra markings. But, if any owner of a stud-farm were 


ROMULUS, TWENTY-SEVEN DAYS OLD 


so disposed, it looks as if there need be hardly any more difficulty 
about breeding zebrules on a large scale than is now experienced 
in breeding mules. Carl Hagenbeck, or Jamrach, could doubtless 
supply zebra sires in any number required, nor would the price 
to be paid for them in all probability exceed that now demanded 
for the large Kentucky jacks or the baudets of Poitou. It is un- 
certain at present whether zebra sires will prove to be permanently 
necessary. This must be the case if zebrules are doomed, like 
mules, to sterility ; but if, on the contrary, as is quite possible, they 
prove to be fertile inter se, or even able to breed with either of 
their original parent stocks, an intermediate race between the 
zebra and the horse may perhaps be established. Fertile hybrids 
are already known to have been produced between the zebra and 
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the ass. These, however, have none of the beauty of the zebrule, 
and are credited with even more than the superfluous share of 
obstinacy possessed by the ass. When the Penicuik zebrules 
come to maturity it is the intention of Professor Ewart to put 
their fertility to the test. The next few years will, if no accident 
happens, see the problem solved in one way or the other. 


ROMULUS, ONE YEAR OLD 


The question may be asked, apart from the great scientific 
interest of Professor Ewart’s researches, what can be the use of 
breeding zebrules? Is it not enough that we possess already in 
the common mule the most generally useful of beasts of burden ? 

In answer to this it may be said that there are several reasons 
why breeders should take a serious and practical interest in the 
matter. 

To begin with, then, apart from his beauty, although that 
by itself may be considered to possess a certain market value, 
there can be little doubt that the zebrule promises to rival his 
cousin the mule in powers of endurance. A good judge of horses 
has described Romulus in an agricultural newspaper (The 
Scottish Farmer) as ‘a bonnie colt with rare quality of bone . . . 
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and with the dainty step and dignity of a zebra,’ and the editor of 
the same paper declared that he would be invaluable for riding 
and driving on account of his hardiness. Hardiness of constitu- 
tion, and quality of bone, are the two chief factors in the value 
of the common mule; but the one notorious drawback to his 
usefulness is his proverbial obstinacy. Any man who has ever 
attempted to chase wild cattle on muleback knows how impossible 
it is to get even the best of mules to use his speed in order to 
head a runaway cow, or to turn and twist after her in her devious 
course. Capital mount as a good mule is for a journey upon the 
road, he is apt to become instantly and exasperatingly useless in 
any emergency where quick obedience to the rein is demanded. 
Should the zebrule prove, as seems likely, to take after the horse 
in docility while equalling the mule in hardiness, that alone would 
suftice to constitute his raison d’étre. 

But it is in Africa that the part to be played before long by 
the zebrule is likely to be of the very greatest importance. 
Almost every traveller in South Africa has had bitter experience 
of the terrible horse-sickness so mysteriously prevalent there. 
No remedy for it has ever been discovered, and nineteen out of 
twenty of the animals attacked by it die. Military operations 
are sadly hampered by this disastrous form of disease, and agri- 
culture and commerce suffer no less. Any horses, however, which 
have once had it and recovered become immune, or ‘salted’ as 
the Africanders call it, and are ever afterwards proof against the 
justly dreaded scourge. As the zebra, who is indigenous to those 
regions, is never known to be affected by the fatal disease, it is 
highly probable that zebrules may also be to a great extent 
immune. If this be so, the most paralysing of the many 
difficulties that beset the path of the African farmer will be 


solved for good. There may yet be a great future before the 
‘ painted mule.’ 
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THE GENTLE ART MODERNISED 


BY HAROLD MACFARLANE 


THosE followers of Izaak Walton who imagine, when they have 
used the rod, line, net and harpoon, that they have practically 
exhausted every known method of capturing the wily vertebrate 
of the lowest class are, as we shall proceed to show, labouring 
under a delusion, though we admit that the tools mentioned 
accomplish the object of the wielder with greater expedition than 
some that we shall refer to below, of which, perhaps, only a tithe 
can be looked upon as legitimate apparati. 

Although the law of France expressly forbids the use of 
explosives for the purposes of destroying fish in riparian waters 
under divers penalties, embracing both imprisonment and fines, 
the practice has grown to such an extent that genuine sportsmen 
are invoking the aid of the law for the purpose of suppressing the 
dynamitards, who perhaps will not require any legal assistance 
should Fate step in as she did last October, when five young 
colliers living in a village in the Rhondda Valley met with a 
deplorable accident whilst handling a ball of dynamite and a fuse, 
with which they intended to destroy the fish in a mountain 
stream, but which exploded in their hands, doing grievous damage. 
The only occasion when the use of dynamite for fishing purposes 
appeared in any way legitimate was when the men in the United 
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States fleet off Havana destroyed sharks—so it is said—by 
attaching a piece of pork to a small dynamite cartridge; this in 
turn was connected by a wire to an electric machine, the current 
from which was turned on at the precise moment the shark took 
the bait, with the result that that particular member of the 
carnivorous group Selachoidet had a violent attack of indigestion, 
or was blown to pieces. According to all accounts a small portion 
of embalmed beef as served out as rations to the army would 
have been equally efficacious as a destroying angel, and less 
violent. 

A few days testing of the big guns at Forts Wadsworth and 
Hamilton, situated on either side of the Narrows leading into 
New York Harbour, were said to have had an extraordinary 
effect upon the fish market of that city; but in view of the fact 
that the tide brought in tons of fish that had been stunned by 
the concussion, which fish could be and were collected by anyone 
who desired, the state of affairs is not altogether surprising. This 


method of fishing is, however, unlikely, through lack of forts and” 


big guns, to grow popular with amateurs, nor are we likely to see 
the gentle angler proceeding to the deep pools where his finny 
victims lurk, armed with a rifle, notwithstanding that an Italian 
officer, Major Michelini, when experimenting with the weapon 
that proved so ineffectual at Adowa, enjoyed good sport, in the 
sense of a weighty creel, by firing into water stocked with 
fish at an angle of 45 deg. The rifle used was 6°5 millimetres 
in diameter, and on firing it a dead fish immediately rose 
to the surface, undoubtedly killed by the shock arising from the 
impact of the bullet with the water, as no wound could be dis- 
covered upon it; the effect of the shock, it was calculated from 
many experiments, was sufficient to kill all fish within two to 
two and a half feet from the point of impact ; trout shooting and 
salmon driving, however, are unlikely to become fashionable. 
Early this June the barque ‘ Passe Partout’ had to put into 
Kragero on account of a leak occasioned by the ship’s copper 
bottom being pierced by a sword-fish, part of whose weapon was 
found embedded in a five-inch plank ; this not very successful 
method of fishing is unlikely to attract many imitators—for 
although the patience of the fisherman is proverbial, the 
method leaves too much to pure luck and too little to science to 
appeal to the true sportsman—such an one must have cringed 
when he read last November that the steamer plying between 
New Ross and Waterford ‘literally cut its way through herrings 
for some miles, continually throwing out from its paddle-wheels 
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numbers of fish to a distance of eight or ten feet ’—a pitiful sight, 
even when the victim as a provider of sport is almost a nonentity. 
Needless to add, herrings were a halfpenny a dozen at Waterford 
that day. The second-class cruiser ‘ Arrogant’ when voyaging 
from Vigo to Gibraltar, rammed a whale last autumn, a feat which 
was also accomplished by the Orkney mail steamer ‘ Stola’ early 
this summer; the shock of impact in the first instance upset the 
men’s grog, which was being served out at that moment, a fact 
that would give undoubted satisfaction to the whale, who possesses 
as a race strong temperance proclivities. 

If the larger cetacea continue to mix themselves up to their 
obvious disadvantage with second-class cruisers and mail-p..ckets, 
the saying ‘ As stupid as a whale’ will assuredly arise, and once 
it does come into being the cetacean race will have as little 
capacity to shake it off as that member of the family, discovered 
by the crew of the cable ship ‘ Norseman’ in August 1897, had of 
disentangling itself from the very pretty ‘night line’ it discovered 
and proceeded to mix itself up with, off Cape Frio. When the 
cable in question was brought up to the surface, the whale, which 
had, it was thought, been there a fortnight or three weeks, and 
which measured fourteen feet across the tail, came with it; as 
the cable had not parted, notwithstanding the creature’s efforts to 
escape from its environment, and the unpleasant attentions of 
divers sharks, it gained for itself a reputation as fishing tackle 
that would be hard to beat. 

Some people, who have no inclination that way, are forced to 
become anglers whether they like the sport or not; we do not so 
much refer to those who, like the crew of a schooner caught in 
the terrible gale that swept over the West Indies last year, and, 
deprived of food, had to take a spoke out of the captain’s bicycle, 
bend it into a hook, and fish for a shark, but rather to those 
fortunate people who are forced into being fishermen by the 
action of the fish themselves. Last year, for instance, a youth 
sleeping by the open window of a houseboat moored near 
Windsor was awakened from a refreshing sleep by something 
striking him full on the mouth in the most ungentlemanly 
manner: this ‘something’ resolved itself into a flapping, jump- 
ing carp; but before the awakened sleeper could secure a firm 
grip of the athletic member of the genus Cyprinus, it had taken a 
leap for, and secured, its freedom. A pike, weighing three 
pounds, that performed a similar high jump early in August 1897, 
was less fortunate ; for, alighting in the midst of a boating party 
on the river Welland at Stamford, thereby causing considerable 
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commotion amoung the feminine element, it was caught and, 
doubtless, eaten—the fate of a great dog-fish, a species of smaller 
shark, that elected to come, though uninviied, on board the first- 
class cruiser ‘Amphitrite’ when that vessel was making her 
trials in a heavy sea early this year. The little stranger washed 
on board measured upwards of five feet, and when cooked was 
greatly appreciated by those gourmets whose palates were 
educated up to that article of diet. 

As far as we are aware, it was never the lot of the gentle Izaak 
to have to cogitate upon the question ‘ How should a flying fish 
be approached with the idea of capture—with a gun or a 
butterfly net?’ The Exocetus volitans is so rarely met with in 
British waters, that it was perhaps excusable for the wayfarer, 
who noticed, one day in September 1898, a fish leap from the 
Medway at Rochester and fly along the surface, to aim a blow 
at it with his walking-stick, instead of playing the fish in the 
approved manner—if there is one. The blow, carefully aimed, 
took fatal effect, and the visitor measured its fifteen inches of 
length in death. It is an unwise fish that is lured by the hot 
weather to visit strange waters; such actions have the habit of 
attracting an amount of attention that must be most unwelcome, 
as witness the August appearances of the members of the 
Hydride family, which nowadays meet with so much derision 
that they are no longer worth keeping up. 

It is not the lot of everyone to be able to capture a three- 
pound jack by piercing it through the head with a punt pole, a 
feat Mr. H. C. Miéville accomplished quite by chance last July, 
when punting from Staines to Windsor, so to those fishermen 
who are weary of captures made with rod or line, we recommend 
a really bad flood as a good and yet fairly novel method of 
capturing fish with ease. When, after the floods of June 1897, 
the Seine rapidly subsided, the little island in the vicinity of the 
Pont Neuf, Paris, was, it was said, literally covered with stranded 
fish of all sorts and sizes, which not only gave the lie to those 
cynics who deciare that no fish could live in Parisian waters, but 
provided splendid sport to a large crowd of street urchins who 
captured the unfortunate finny tribe in their hands. Again, 
when, last November, the water that flooded hundreds of acres of 
land in the lower reaches of the Esk subsided, a large number of 
salmon were found stranded in the fields, an even more grievous 
sight, considering the majesty of the fish, than that reported 
from Sandwich in July last when, after a severe thunderstorm, 
thousands of dead eels were seen floating in the Delf stream, 
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killed either by the electricity from the lightning or poisoned by 
the artificial manures washed from the lard into the river by the 
storm’s attendant downpour. 

It is not given to every angler to have the good fortune to 
enjoy the strange experience that befell a votary of the rod and 
line at Duddingston Loch, Midlothian, last March—namely, to 
make a cast at what looked to be an otter, and discover, on land- 
ing the catch, that it was a hare; but some strange captures are 
made at times that are even more remarkable than the old 
carriage umbrella that divers members of the Piscatorial Society 
played at Elstree Reservoir, under the impression that it was a 
pike, an impression evidently shared by many others, judging 
from the amount of broken tackle with which it was found to be 
literally covered. For instance, a fisherman some three years 
ago, who imagined that he was about to deprive the river Nene 
of one of its largest inhabitants, found on landing his catch that 
he had.captured a young otter, which he promptly killed ; whilst 
a smack, trawling off Dungeness a year last April, had the felicity 
of bringing to the surface a full-grown Woolwich torpedo. It is 
not everyone, moreover, who can boast of casting a deep-sea lead 
into ninety fathoms of the troubled waters off the West African 
coast and bringing up a spade guinea on the tallow, a feat reported 
of a quartermaster in the employ of the West African Steam 
Navigation Company, and one that was recently eclipsed by a 
youth who fished up one hundred and thirty-six coppers in one 
hundred and thirty-six casts, though his tackle consisted of 
only a gummed stick. Certainly the latter fisherman enjoyed 
a more favourable field in which to ply his art than fell to the 
lot of the quartermaster ; for, as was explained to Mr. Dickinson, 
who tried the case, he was caught poaching in the strictly pre- 


served waters of a gas company’s automatic penny-in-the-slot 
meter. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A FOX-HOUND 


BY FREDERIC ADYE 


My name is Vanguard, my sire being Valiant, a name to conjure 
with in the Crackmore Vale, and my dear mother, Barbara, who 
came to our kennels from the Brocklesby. We were her first 
family, and four in number; my brother Vandal (a rare good 
hound he made), who hunted with us till in his third season he 
met with a terrible accident through that accursed barbed wire ; 
Vaulter, my sister Victress, an ornament of our lady pack for 
five seasons, and myself. My earliest recollection is of a warm 
nest in a roomy out-house, where we had no end of fun and 
fights. Brushes and pads! how we used to set to and worry one 
another ; except Vaulter, who was too lazy and good-tempered. 
Vandal and I were always at it, while Victress would join in (I 
can feel her sharp little teeth, like needles, in the scruff of my 
neck to this day) and towel first one of us and then the other, till 
mother, hearing the scrimmage, would come in with a warning 
growl and settle down among us, when we would drop each other 
like hot potatoes, and snuggle in for something better even than 
fighting. It was to our excellent mother’s good doing that 
we largely owed our capital constitutions and sinewy frames. 
Vaulter, indeed, who was the greediest, and mother’s favourite, 
did himself rather too well, and got drafted for over-size to 
the Devon and Somerset, which is where good hounds who grow 
too big usually go. I believe they have grand sport, too, over 
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Exmoor and the Quantocks after the red deer, and fine times 
when they set one up to bay with his stern against a rock in some 
moorland stream; but give me fox and forty-five minutes with 
a good scent across the Crackmore Vale! Vaulter, too, poor 
fellow, came to a sad if glorious end; for he went over the cliffs 
at the throat of his deer, and was dashed to pieces on the rocks 
beside the Severn Sea.' As for Vandal and myself, we did not exceed 
twenty-four inches, which is our standard for the dog pack, or 
Victress twenty-three, which is that of hers. In colour we were 
all alike, black, a rich Belvoir tan, and white, Vandal being the 
darkest and Vaulter the lightest of the litter. ‘A nice sorty lot,’ 
as Jem Selby, our huntsman, said when he looked us over with 
the Master. 

When we were about four months old we all went out to 
‘walk,’ as is the custom in our hunt and most others. My first 
billet was with our sporting doctor, at Sherburton, a very good 
sort, but too much occupied with his patients to give me much 
attention beyond a ‘ Yoicks, Vanguard, good hound!’ as he 
threw his leg over the neck of his reeking hack after a long 
morning’s round. At this time I was a great shambling ungainly 
puppy, but with good bone, it was said, and capital feet. 
Terribly shy at first, and scared out of my skin almost if a 
stranger spoke to me, or a cat put up her back and glared at me 
out of the tail of her green slit of an eye as I passed; I gained 
confidence as time went on, and with Tess, a little wire-haired 
terrier, as sharp and saucy as they make ’em, and a young 
field spaniel named Dash, enjoyed myself immensely. We 
raided the doctor’s larder almost daily, and occasionally made a 
foray on a butcher’s shop in the town. Once I remember we 
stole a leg of mutton, on which occasion Dash nearly got his tail 
re-docked by a cleaver, while I made off with the joint, and had 
eaten nearly the whole of it under the railway arch when the 
mid-day express passed over it with a roar which sent me flying 
‘hell-for-leather ’ ? till Ireached the shelter of our stable yard. On 
another occasion, when the table was laid for luncheon, we nipped 
in through the open dining-room window, looted a succulent couple 
of cold ducklings, and had a rare feast in a flower bed on the 


' Some few years ago a hunted stag crossed the lawn in front of Glenthorne, and 
leaping over the cliff was dashed to pieces on the rocks a hundred feet below, his 
fall being shared by two couple of leading hounds. The lamented Vaulter was 
doubtless one of them.—Ep, 

* This strange expression, in common use with hunting folk, to denote headlong 


speed, is said to be phonetically derived from a German word equivalent to the French 
ventre a terre. 
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front lawn. I can see now that such exploits, enjoyable as they 
were at the time, must have been a shabby return for the 
hospitality extended to us; but, bless you, we were far too grace- 
less ever to think of that. Still, we ought not to have ripped the 
stuffing out of the doctor’s easy chair, into which he was wont to 
drop for a brief rest after a long round, or for forty winks after 
being up all night with a critical case or serious accident. The 
doctor, good man, knew that pups would be pups; but his wife, 
whom I never quite took to (though I did to her Sunday bonnet, 
which she hardly recognised when Dash and I had done worrying 
it), would have no more of us after the arm-chair incident; so 
Dash was tied up and I sent in disgrace back to the kennels, 
where I caught the distemper, which sadly sobered me for a 


VANGUARD 


while: I was quite an altered hound after this, a mere bag of 
~ bones, in fact, when convalescent and sent out to walk again, this 
time on a hill farm to recuperate. My new host, Joe Strange, a 
staunch supporter of the hunt and a thorough all-round sports- 
man, was a rare good sort ; and under his kindly care, with lots 
of good skim milk (none of your separated stuff for me), stiff 
oatmeal porridge, and an occasional paunch when they killed a 
sheep, I was soon myself again, and able to enjoy a little gentle 
exercise after the poultry which swarmed in the rickyard and 
barton. That was what I liked on the farm; there was always 
something to chase. I tried the lambs when I gota bit stronger, 
but an: interfering sheep dog chipped in and gave me such @ 
hiding as completely spoiled that game. Balked of my sport 
with the lambs I fell back upon a brood of goslings, which looked 
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lovely when I'd laid ’em all out in,a neat semicircle, and I felt 
quite proud of myself when Miss Millicent, Joe Strange’s niece, 
who kept house for him, came up and looked at ’em too. She 
had a malacca cane hunting-crop in her hand, and—well, you 
wouldn’t have believed a refined and nice-looking girl like that 
could have laid it on as she did. This wasn’t the only time I 
caught it from her either. Lying on her bed one day for a 
comfortable siesta, and waking refreshed, my contemplative eye 
chanced to fall upon her best hat, which was reposing there too ; 
when, remembering the fun I once had with the doctor’s lady’s 
Sunday bonnet, I began trifling with this, but—scissors! if she 
hadn’t left an infernal great hat-pin in it (girls are so 
careless!) which went almost through my jaw. With an 
agonised yelp I sprang from that bed on to the toilet table, which 
overturned, smashing the looking-glass, and tore down the stairs 
yowling blue murder, while that unfeeling hussy laughed till the 
tears ran down her cheeks. However, we got to be great chums 
after a while, and when the time came for me to go back to the 
kennels, and I won the cup for the best dog puppy, I was right 
glad it should go to Joe Strange and his pretty niece for all their 
kindness during my walk at the hill farm. 

Then began the serious business of life, ak here I would 
pause to remark, how happy would be ‘mankind could they combine 
pleasure with duty as we do! There was once a very wise 
human being! who observed that ‘’unting is all that’s worth 
living for; ali time is lost wot is not spent in ‘unting.’ This 
sentiment is one in which I cordially concur, and never shall I 
forget the rapture of my first run after a straight-necked fox! 
But first we had to learn our business among the cubs. Let out 
of kennel at five o’clock or earlier, according to the distance we 
had to go, we stretched and rolled in ecstasy on the sweet fresh 
turf around our huntsman’s horse, with occasional yelps of delight 
in our liberty, and the prospect of sport in store. Then the long 
jog to some distant covert, where for hours, till the sun got too 
strong, we would rattle those dear fragrant little cubs, and 
feathering through brake and briar ‘ wake all the dewy woods,’ 
as one of your human poets? says, ‘with jangling music.’ Of 
course we had lots to learn, and learning is painful at times, no 
less to puppies than to lads and lasses. Nestor, one of the old 
hounds who coached us (Jem always took out three couples of old 
hounds to two of the young entry, to put us in the way of it), 


' Surely our old friend Jorrocks.—Ep. 
? No less a one than Shelley.—Ep. 
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gave me some good advice, such as when to open and when to 
keep my mouth shut; to listen for the horn; to keep my nos2 
down and work it out for myself; to ware riot and suchlike things ; 
but of course no puppy, four-legged or two, is always wise enough 
to take the tips of his elders who know the ropes; we all have to 
learn by personal experience. My personal experience came one 
fair September morn, when in my youthful ardour I chevied a sweet- 
smelling bunny right under the nose of Ted’s, the second whip’s, 
horse. I heard him rating away, but paid no attention, being 
close on bunny’s scut, when—great Scot !--something took me 
across the loins, and nearly cut me in two. It was Ted’s con- 


* WAKE ALL THE DEWY WOODS WITH JANGLING MUSIC’ 


founded whip thong, as heavy and strong as a snake, and with 
about the same amount of sting in its thick silken lash. Many a 
youngster have I seen catch it since, with a grin of semi-contemp- 
tuous pity on what I once heard the Master call my ‘ expressive 
countenance.’ However, I soon learned to keep out of Ted’s way, 
and fly to Jem Selby’s horn, who seldom rated, and never hit 
us, but made much of us in kennel with pats and caresses, and 
in the field, with his mellow voice, cheered us to the echo with 
‘Eleu in then, good hounds! Have at him, Ravager!’ ‘ Hark 
to Melody !’ and suchlike cries dear to the canine ear. 

Then when November set in with its still sombre days and 
cloudy skies, and we took to real hunting, the fun began in earnest. 
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What times we had! As now I lie, warming my stiff old limbs 
in the cheering glow of the saddle-room fire, I dream it all again. 
What scenes rise up before my bleared and rheumy eyes! The 
background of dim dark woods, with the glint of scarlet showing 
bright against the boles of ash and sycamore; the pearly sky 
above, and great stretch of country beneath, where the vivid 
emerald at our feet deepens into the wondrous blue-green of the 
famous Crackmore Vale, and this again into the rich purple of 
the far distant hills. For life and movement the spruce well- 
mounted field, and the eager pack bright as stars, dashing, with 
the high-bred fox-hound’s marvellous élan, into covert. Then 
hark! A challenge in yon belt of gorse, followed by sympathetic 
whimperings from hounds too conscientious to give tongue till 
they can own it for themselves. “T'was but a babbling pup ? 
No? Oh, joy—that first ravishing whiff in your own nostrils as 
you feather and draw towards the line which your comrades are 
making out, and you feel justified at last in adding your own voice 
to the joyful clamour. Then comes a halloa from the far end of the 
gorse where Tom Hardy, the first whip, is stationed to watch him 
break, and a loud twang of the horn where our huntsman picks 
his way through the covert. Confound those idiots beginning 
to gallop! One of ’em a lady? Well, I can’t help that; she 
ought to know better; why won’t they give us a chance? Some- 
one addresses the offenders. with wingéd words, and they hold 
hard just in time; while we, with a fine burst of music, like the 
bells of our Minster tower on a frosty Sunday morn, stream out 
of covert, and to Selby’s ringing cheer race down the slope with 
a burning scent and the cream of the vale before us. 


Oh, merriest of all merry sounds, 
The diapason of the hounds. 


Then the varied incidents of the chase: the brilliant gallop 
over the springy turf of what we call our flying country, which 
Hotspur, who hails from the Quorn, tells me resembles High 
Leicestershire, with the refreshing plunge through the Larksford 
brook and on again, each one striving his best to get. to the head of 
affairs. Or again, the eager scramble over the great banks of 
Manston and Pulham, with frequent but not always unwelcome 
checks (for though this is some of our best scenting country, it is a 
stiff one to cross), and the quest in the cool moist spinneys on the 
banks ci the sullen river. Then the supreme moment when we run 
him into view; and finally, after a last gallant struggle, with 
hackles up, and literally thirsting for blood, kill him in the open ; 
while the wild who-whoop peals over the pastures of the vale, and 
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is carried down the waves of the reedy Stour. Such moments 
are worth living for; the very memory of them sends a thrill 
through my aged frame. 

Of many fine runs which during my active career I enjoyed, 
one stands out beyond all others. Indeed, it was the finest the 
hunt had achieved for many a long year, a real old-fashioned. 
hunting run rivalling the most famous of the past. If Iam not 
tiring my readers with my reminiscences I will give an account 
of it, for it is ever a delight to the veteran to recount the incidents 
of the record day of his life. We have our Waterloo as well as 
Leicestershire, and ours is known to this day as the Batcombe run. 

We met then at Batcombe village, on the further side of our 
country, where it joins the Duke’s, quite a long way from kennel. 
However, we drove up in the hound van with our unicorn team 
of greys, and Jem on the box beside the driver,'as we usually do 
when we have a long distance to go, and are not short of work ; 
and lucky we did so that day, or some of us would never have 
seen the end of it. It was just one of those still dull days in late 
November, not hot and oppressive as such days are very apt to 
be in these topsy-turvy seasons, but cool and quiet, with hardly 
any wind, just a faint breeze from the south-west, and the ground 
just right for going, neither too hard nor too deep. As we drove 
along through the narrow lanes of the Vale, Nestor remarked 
that it looked uncommon like a good scent; while another old 
hound, who was a regular grouser, said that if so, what a blamed 
shame it was we were going to Batcombe instead of Poyntington 
or Pulham, from either of which we should be sure of a good run ! 
I didn’t know the Batcombe country; though it was my third 
season I had never been there, but Ravager said it wasn’t much 
good, while if we got into Cogley, with its cold scent and heavy 
clay ridings, we should probably be there all day. This did not 
trouble me much, for I enjoy woodland hunting as much as the 
fastest spin in the open. Not but what I enjoy a gallop when it 
comes, but the chief pleasure to a hound is the scent. The 
aroma of that sweet day clings to me still; I can shut my eyes 
and smell it now! 

It was a largish meet when we got there. Besides a full 
field of our own members there were not a few strangers, men 
from the South Wilts, the Duke’s, and other adjacent hunts, but 
not many carriages, and very few foot people, I was pleased to 
observe. Not that I begrudge them their share of the sport, 
which can’t be much, poor things, but they do so get in the way. 
Hotspur tells me that at any great meet of the Quorn or Pytchley 
there are generally fifty or sixty girls on bicycles; I should show 
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my teeth at that any way. Well, we were in splendid condition, 
bright as stars, and were much admired. Jem had brought a 
mixed pack of twenty-two couples, and I had an opportunity of 
a few words with my sister Victress (a chance which did not 
often occur), and a lady friend of hers named Hero from the 
Heythrop, whom I rather admired. She was a lemon-pied hound 
of rare form and shape, with, I believe, a fair nose, though 
uncertain in temper, as her sex is apt to be. She was mated 
with Hotspur subsequently, which caused me some disappoint- 
ment at the time; but my jealousy did not last long. Hotspur 
was a good hound and well deserved his good fortune, while I 
was fully satisfied with our own Violet, and other alliances 
contracted for me with ladies of various kennels. 

We had not much time for converse on this occasion, for the 
Master drove up in his mail phaeton almost as soon as we were 
out of the van, and getting on his hunter at once gave the word 
for Batcombe Wood, within almost a stone’s throw of the meet. 

We were hardly in covert when there was a whimper, and 
Victress cantering by my side spoke to it at once. I for a 
moment could not, and made it a rule never to speak unless I 
knew (which is an excellent rule for other folk also as well as . 
hounds), but in a few minutes there was no doubt about it, a fine 
rich scent seeming to pervade the whole wood. . Nevertheless it 
was a good-sized one, and though we had him well on his legs 
from the first, it took us some time to get him out. At last, 
however, he broke covert and led us at a smart pace to Whistle- 
bury, which he merely skirted, and soon Tom viewed him cross- 
ing Wanstrow Common, a fine dog fox loping quietly along 
without fuss or flurry, and pointing evidently for Witham. 
Nestor spotted him directly. It was, he said, the far-famed 
Friary fox, a notorious chicken stealer, and the terror of all the 
hen-wives for miles round; he had given two good runs in 
former seasons, besting on each occasion Jem Selby and his 
clever pack. ‘We'll have him to-day anyhow,’ exclaimed 
Vaunter, a second season hound, who thouyht a lot of himself; but 
old Nestor told him to shut his mouth and save his wind, for he’d 
want all he had before he ran into the Friary fox. And so it 
proved; a pretty dance he led us, from Witham to West End 
Wood, a nice covert of some four hundred acres; but finding the 
earths there well stopped he ran through it, and out on to 
Yarnfield Heath, where the wind being a little too much in his 
teeth he made for Kingswood and Alfred’s Tower; then racing 
along the terrace at Stourton entered Brewham Wood well ahead 
of the pack. Here I made sure we had lost him, for puzzling 
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through the thick undergrowth I could make nothing of it at all, 
while Ringwood and Claribel, both reliable hounds, working on 
either side of me, were equally at fault. We were just about to 
throw up our heads in despair and wait for the horn, when a 
shrill halloa sounded far on our left front, and the next moment 
my brother Vandal, with two couple more, came flying to it, and 
dashed across us almost at right angles. It was just one of those 
moments when you must take it on trust or get left, so following 
their example I joined in, and bustling along we were just in 
time to respond to Jem’s vigorous lift, and left the covert once 
more on fair terms with our fox. 

Next he took us to New Park, and up the straight ride of Cock 
Road we galioped like greyhounds, scattering to right and left 
the burnished pheasants, which whirred from our path like 
rockets, and flew with startled screams through the silver-stemmed 
birches and glistening firs. Across the high road and through 
Stavordale Wood we drove him without check or stay, and 
thence into the depths of Penn Forest, where slow hunting 
ensued for the best part of an hour. This check must have 
afforded a welcome relief to the horses, some of which were 
already getting pretty well baked, and I was not sorry for the 
shade and a lap at a cool purling brooklet myself. Still we never 
lost touch of him, and hunting him relentlessly through tangled 
brake and forest glade we forced him again into the open, and 
drove him full cry across Leigh Common, on to Stoke Trister, 
and under Cucklington Hill. Here he was for the first time 
fairly in the Vale, and with a burning scent we hustled him 
along to Rodgrove, and away for the river Cale, the plunge through 
which was highly refreshing. I don’t know if the field found it 
equally so, but several had an opportunity of trying—-souse, 
souse—I heard behind me as I scrambled up the bank, and one 
horse I heard afterwards was so blown that he was nearly 
drowned. However, Jem was all right, which was all we’ cared 
for, and on his second horse he got alongside and cheered us as 
we ran gaily across Horsington Marshes. ‘Told you we were in 
for a good thing,’ said Nestor, who, game old hound! was going 
with the best of us, and the better the further he went. And we 
were, sure enough. Through the farmsteads and orchards of 
Horsington we had some fine hunting, the wily old fox doing all 
he knew to best us. Once he leaped a low wall and doubled 
back behind us, by which manceuvre he got five minutes’ rest, 
which he must have sorely needed, in a disused pig-sty. But it 
was no use, we had him out in a trice, and, working him through 
several hamlets and villages, forced him again into the open 
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country. Here he went so:straight and strong for a while that I 
feared he would beat us after all; the thought made me mad, 
and I strained every nerve tocome up withhim. With Ringwood 
and Hotspur I had been for some time at the head of affairs, and 
we pressed him now all we could. At last I viewed him, running 
with his tongue out and trailing brush, and saw him squeeze 
through a gate and creep up the inside of a hedge. Here was 
my chance ; running a bit wide of the others I scrambled up the 
bank and jumped almost on top of him among some swedes. 
Unable to go a yard further the fox, displaying all his gleaming 
teeth in a last snarl of defiance, turned upon me. Though nearly 
done, the sight of him seemed to endue me with fresh strength 
and vigour; I felt my hackles rise and a thrill of fierce joy went 
through my stiffened limbs like a flood of fire. I saw red as I 
closed, and his strong jaws met with a snap which took a piece 
clean out of my cheek. That moment I was joined by Ringwood 
and Hotspur. There was a short fierce worry, and then I lay 
panting on the ground in an ecstacy of content, while Jem's 
shrill who-whoop rang the knell of the Friary fox. A better 
never stood before hounds, or led a more gallant chase. Three 
hours and forty-two minutes was said to be the time of this run, 
which covered at least twenty-five miles of varied country. 

Well, it isn’t all like this, of course. There are long blank 
days among the great shooting coverts where, with some honour- 
able exceptions, foxes are apt to be reduced to the vanishing 
point; and there are other days when, though there may be 
plenty of foxes, we can’t run them a yard; when scent is so bad, 
we can’t make it out for a furlong over grass or fallow, upland or 
vale; or else they get to ground, and we are whipped off, while the 
terriers have all the fun. Sometimes, too, a long spell of frost 
intervenes and confines us to kennels, a thing I abominate. 
Blessed are bench and feeding-trough when, hungry as wolves, 
footsore and weary, we come in after a long jog homeward in the 
dusk of the short winter’s day, after being on our legs perhaps 
since nine o'clock in the morning ; but too much kennel saps the 
spirit of any hound with a soul above horse-flesh and meal. As 
for sheer hard work, or cold or wet, or rain or fog, or anything 
save frost, which cuts our feet so that we cannot hunt, we don’t 
mind them at all. Then there are the hard-riding fools, who 
have mercy neither on horse nor hound, and know nothing of 
either these have little idea of how they distract and annoy us 
in our work, nor would they perhaps care if they could be con- 
vinced of it, though being, as one imagines them, thoroughly 
selfish persons, they might possibly exercise more self-restraint 
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could they be made to realise how much good sport they deprive 
themselves of by pressing on and interfering with us when 
engaged in the most delicate and arduous of operations, that of 
puzzling out and authenticating a scent which is cold or badly 
foiled ; but worst of all is that cruel barbed wire which cut my 
poor brother Vandal, best and bravest of hounds, all to ribbons. 
My teeth are not what they were, but would I could feel what 
are left of them meet in the calf of the miscreant who invented it ! 
But there, if I once get on that line—let me cast back. 

Well, every dog has his day, and the foxhound’s is but a short 
one. Still, it is worth having, and I am glad to have had mine. 
‘ What a pity it is,’ as good old Jorrocks observed, ‘ that we can’t 
put new legs on old noses!’ The young hounds think they know 
everything, but it strikes me that we in our day could have shown 
them a wrinkle or two. One thing I certainly believe is that 
hounds look now to have everything done for them, and directly 
they get into any difficulty, instead of trying to make it out for 
themselves, in too many packs they throw up their heads and 
look to their huntsman for assistance. Jem Selby always 
taught us to rely on ourselves and the noses Providence had 
blessed us with, and only to look to him when we had done our 


best and failed. 


On the morality or utility of our calling in life, a question 
which, I understand, exercises a great many good people, I have 
nothing to say. We are bred for a special purpose, and we fulfil 
that purpose to the utmost of our powers: what human can do 
more? At least, we may claim that we contribute largely to the 
health, happiness, and manly character of a considerable number 
of beings superior in the scale of creation to ourselves. I regret 
that from things I have seen and heard I cannot respect every 
member of that superior race as I should like to do; but for all 
those with whom I have come into personal contact and relation 


I have the highest regard, especially for our noble master and . 


Joe Strange on the hill; I owe also many thanks to the kennel- 
men and hunt servants generally for unvarying kindness and 
attention, while for Jem Selby (without a single exception the 
best and greatest being on earth) I shall feel to my last hour 
that devoted and passionate affection which is the distinguishing 
trait of our race; the best hope left to me in my declining days, 
when all active participation in the pleasures of the chase is past, 
being that I may some day hear his mellow cheer and the cry of 
my old comrades on the happy hunting plains, where will be no 
wire, plenty of foxes, and always a good scent. 
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AN OLD GLADSTONE BAG 


BY CYRIL E. BROWNE 


Ir is a very old bag, worn and buffeted and patched—for years my 
faithful travelling companion on every sporting expedition. The 
torn, dingy labels cling on in every stage of lingering decay. 
Some of them, ancient, dirty, fragmentary, are scarce decipherable. 
Others, to wit that which guided us to last Saturday’s football, 
are in the vigour of immaculate youth. 

What reminiscences these scraps of paper call up! What a 
crowd of pleasant recollections surge upon me as I survey my 
dear old dirty bag—memories of fish and fowl, of bog and 
mountain, covert and stream. It has its own good comrades too, 
and loves to travel with those two old friends, the rod-case and 
the old, brown-leather gun-case. A disreputable trio, perhaps ; 
yet respectable from very length of meritorious service. The 
Gladstone bag has the largest record of the three, and can boast 
voyages that neither gun nor rods ever undertook. When I 
went to the Fens in the big frost, it was he who carried my 
skates, when I went sea-fishing on the South Coast, it was he 
who carried my tackle. Together we braved the terrors of the 
North Sea and the discomforts of a continental railway system, 
what time we fore-gathered with a team of other bags and their 
owners, and journeyed to the sun-baked football fields of 
Germany. But that was years ago—-still the tiniest remnant of 
a gaudy hotel label survives to remind us of the kindly welcome 
accorded us by the hospitable athletes of the Fatherland. 

We have gone through our share of the vicissitudes of travel, my 
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bag and I. Once we parted company for many months; he 
travelled through the length of the land in search of me, explored 
half the lost property offices in the kingdom, and finally reached 
my home, battered, travel-stained and wearied of goods trains 
and luggage vans, but faithfully carrying within his clasp all the 
property I had entrusted to his keeping. Once, with his master, 
he was nearly lost while crossing a half-mile strait in a small 
row-boat in three parts of a gale. More than once we have 
both been rudely precipitated into the ditch or on the hard road 
by the overturning of car or dog-cart. Only last January we 
narrowly escaped a watery end in the foaming, gale-swept waters 
of Conway Bay, what time the sea demolished the embankment 
and overwhelmed a goods train that preceded us. 

One old label, almost obliterated, has just enough to show that 
once it read ‘Falmouth.’ We were three Cantabs in search of a 
quiet healthy spot wherein to spend a month of the Long, with 
a little ‘reading’ and a good deal of open air. To satisfy our 
consciences, we read for a steady two hours after early bathe and 
breakfast each morning. To this rule we adhered strictly—save 
when some big regatta demanded our early attendance. The 
first two nights we spent in curious, old fashioned, salt-savoured 
Falmouth, while searching in a 10-ton cutter for a suitable haven 
of rest. Eventually, after exploring numbers of delightful spots, 
we anchored at a charming, breezy village, no more than three or 
four miles by water from the inner harbour, and some ninety 
miles by land! A cottage furnished us with capital quarters, and 
we chartered a fishing boat—a small open yawl—for the modest 
sum of twenty-eight shillings a week, owner inciuded. We were 
ignorant enough of matters nautical and had a dozen adventures 
before we could handle our boat aright. There was half a gale 
blowing one day when I tumbled head over heels backwards onto 
the lee gunwale, collecting half the British Channel down my 
back, all but capsizing the little boat, and swamping her up to 
the thwarts. One morning two of us sailed out to see the 
‘ Britannia,’ which was being towed into harbour for the 
morrow’s races. Something went wrong with the helm and we 
ran full tilt for the champion cutter’s side and only just 
averted a disaster—to the mingled scorn and amusement of her 
crew. Another time, in the inner harbour, the tiller broke off 
short, and we ran amok among a crowd of small boats, our sails 
(which had somehow broken loose!) flapping wildly in the 
breeze. However, we were soon fairly competent to manage the 
‘Minnie’ by ourselves, but we seldom went out without ‘old 
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Robert ’—the good-natured, grizzled old fisherman who owned 
the little craft. For the coast is dangerous, and, moreover, our 
fishing would surely not have prospered as it did without his 
guidance. What suppers we used to have, with those fresh 
mackerel split and broiled ‘ off the water,’ or ‘ marinated ’ after the 
good house-wife’s pet recipe, and always a huge jar of Cornish 
cream to eat with her homely but delicious puddings ! 

The old man was a great addition to our company. He was 
always ready to reel off a yarn about his adventures on the coast, 
and these were many and ‘ parlous,’ to use a phrase of his own. 
His stories were invariably prefaced with ‘Which o’ you gents 
has got most ‘bacca?’ and his black clay pipe was long 
divorced from its stem. It was a jolly life; all day and every 
day on the water, exploring the magnificent, rugged, reef-strown 
coast, hunting out quaint, old-world fishing hamlets, visiting the 
drift-nets, fishing for mackerel or pollack, improvising sailing or 
swimming matches, or watching the hundred and one little local 
regattas.. In the evenings we would sit chatting over our pipes 
with kindly, weather-beaten fisher-folk, or gruff, good-natured 
coast-guards, and watching with a curious fascination the ever- 
recurring beams of the lighthouse over the water. 

The regattas were an unfailing amusement. In the ‘ New 
Royal Mail steamer “ Princess May,’’’ a strong little tub that 
daily conveyed a small post-bag across from Falmouth, we visited 
Penzance. It is a glorious coast-line, though wild and treacher- 
ous. Past the ugly teeth of the Manacles, whose bell-buoy tolls 
wearily in the swell; past the bold Black Head, whose summit is 
a paradise of wild flowers, we round up the wonderful serpentine 
rocks of the Lizard, with its twin lights and the picturesque little 
Kynance Cove, and at length enter the great sweep of Mount’s 
Bay. The Mount itself calls forth the inevitable comparisons 
with its Bretagne counterpart. We would like to visit it and to 

Climb St. Michael, 
His Mount—you'll all go there . 
Of course, and those who like’ll 
‘Sit in St. Michael’s chair, 


but time forbids, for soon after passing Market Jew the last 
gun fires, and ‘ Britannia,’ ‘ Vigilant,’ and ‘ Satanita’ glide swiftly 
past the committee steamer. The graceful beauty of these great 
silken-sailed cutters is very fascinating as they skim the waves, 
with their white wings spread to the breeze. It was worth a 
visit from London alone to see the ‘ Duke of Cornwall’s’ yacht 
‘rounding a mark boat at a small angle, and shooting out her 
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great bellying spinnaker in fewer seconds than it takes to write of 
it. The enthusiasm of the natives when the Duke’s boat won 
the big race was only excelled by the shouts of an Epsom crowd 
when the same royal sportsman led his horse in a Derby winner. 

As a spectacle at sea I have never seen anything surpass the 
Royal Cornwall Regatta in Falmouth Bay. Many thousands 
of spectators lined the shores of Pendennis, and the slopes of 
St. Anthony-in-Roseland; the weather was brilliant, and heavy 
clouds scudded fast across the clear blue sky before a rattling 
breeze. The water for miles was dotted with shipping of every 
description. It was the largest and finest concourse of vessels 
that I have ever seen. First of all, it chanced that there was an 
unusual number of merchantmen of all nations in port—ships, 
barques, brigs, barquentines, schooners, and steamers, all gay 
with bunting in honour of the day—we had counted some seventy 
or eighty the evening before. There was the host of vessels, 
large and small, attracted by the racing—beautiful steam yachts, 
pleasure steamers, cruising yachts of every shape and description, 
schooners, cutters, yawls, and ketches, besides a huge throng of 
fishing-smacks and small boats, and not a few ‘ dip-lugs’ from 
the pilchard fleet. There, of course, were hundreds of shapely 
racing craft, from the big boats and 40-raters, such as ‘Corsair’ 
and ‘ Carina,’ down to the absurd little 4-rater skimming-dishes 
that spent their time with mast and sails almost horizontal. 

This congregation was almost big enough, one would have 
thought. But in the middle of the afternoon a number of 
smoky dots were seen on the horizon, which grew bigger and 
bigger, until into the heart of the throng majestically steamed 
the Red Squadron, of some fifty sail, under orders for the 
manoeuvres, headed by dignity, H.M.S. ‘ Royal Sovereign,’ and 
brought up by impudence, the tiny, throbbing, little torpedo-craft. 
I shall never forget the gorgeous scene that evening as we stood 
on the Castle Hill of St. Mawes and looked over the myriad 
lights and illuminations, and watched the weird play of the 
search-lights from the men-of-war as they threw the brilliance of 


daylight in dancing wedges on the shipping in the midst of the 
dark waters. 


Another luggage label on my old valise, not quite so grimy or 
fragmentary, deals, like the last, with watery pastimes, but this 
time the water is fresh, and teems with salmon and trout. 
‘Galway,’ city of the tribes, full of old sculptured memories of 
the tribesmen, picturesque, antique, dirty, hospitable, fishy old 
NO. VOL. IX. 
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town, capital of the finest and kindliest county in the kingdom, 
the very home of sport in all its branches. 

This label was affixed not so long ago by my civil old porter 
at Euston, and by its virtue my faithful bag, with its precious 
cargo of flybook, reels, and lines landed some twenty hours later 
on the platform in the far West. What a flood of pleasant 
memories that ‘Galway’ label brings over me—memories of fish 
and fowl, fin and feather, beautiful scenery and generous friends! 
The first day in Galway city must assuredly bring with it a peep 
over the bridge into the famous fishery. The salmon are lying there 
so thick that the river bed seems paved with their steel-dark backs. 
If they are waiting like that at all the other estuaries along the 
coast, what a lively time the old greenheart will have, if only 
there comes some rain and a flood! They lie thick as herrings in 
a barrel. Herrings, quotha! There is no lack of them here. 
One day when I was in the town the Claddagh boats had struck 
a wondrous haul. I have never seen such prodigious numbers of 
fish together. The whole town was littered with herrings. The 
narrow alleys lay ankle-deep in fish, and every door was blocked 
by the tubs of old wives busy salting down. Every other man or 
woman was laden with some portion of the harvest. Every 
minute brought in fresh boat-loads, which were sold en masse as 
they lay at the quay-side. There must have been millions of fish. 

The natural scenery of the county can hardly be over-rated. 
In the west, the Connemara district, rise up great rugged moun- 
tain ranges, vast heather-clad moors, and innumerable lakes and 
streams, all filled with trout or salmon. To fly-fishers it is a 
paradise, and before I left, my old Gladstone bag was plastered 
over with labels, pasted on by the expansive tongues of thick- 
brogued porters on little grey stone Irish railway stations. 
‘Recess,’ where I caught great Connemara white trout. ‘ West- 
port,’ whence I enjoyed two days’ grouse shooting in the Barony 
of Murrisk. ‘ Newport,’ near a lake which gave me grand days 
with the grilse. ‘Tuam,’ in the heart of the stone-wall country, 
where I had two days’ unequalled sport on a little bay mare. It 
was with sincere regret that I yielded to duty’s metropolitan 
call, packed up rod and gun and gave directions for a ‘ Euston’ 
label to be affixed to the battered leather of my sporting old 
valise. It is good for many another trip. It has stoutly stood 
the racket of years of railroad and packet-boat. And though its 
surface be worn and its old straps have given place to new, its 
dusky, travel-soiled sides will bear many another luggage label to 
tell tales of adventure and of sport. 
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A DISH OF ASPARAGUS 


BY WILLIAM PIGOTT 


In a small meadow, at the edge of a market town, a company of 
Volunteers was drilling. In the surrounding green the red of 
their coats was sharp and brilliant; little bits of steel about them 
sparkled in the evening light, as they ordered and formed. There 
was something soothing in the scene ; the still air, the crisp, clear 
voice of the Adjutant, the moving files. 

Presently came the order to dismiss. The ranks broke, and 
the men straggled by twos and threes into the town, ready 
and pleased to be cynosures. The Sergeant, holding himself with 
great pomposity by virtue of his connexion with the Regular 
forces, for some moments remained behind and spoke a few 
words to his officer. Then he too departed, and the Adjutant was 
left to his reflections. 

His name was Major McCormick, and his age—to judge from 
appearances—nearer forty than thirty. His hair and moustache 
were tinged with grey, but in his face there were few wrinkles 
and in his carriage no lack of spirit. When the Sergeant had 
left him, he walked slowly as far as the gate of the meadow, and 
there remained for a while, looking over. 

He was not pleased with this office, to which he had lately been 
deputed. It was too slow, too uneventful. It involved separation 
from his companions and the passing of nights in small towns 
offering no attractions. Having set the Volunteers through their 
paces, he was regularly met with a difficulty in disposing of the 
remainder of the evening. Of the particular town indeed, wherein 
he had just completed his inspection, he had had no previous 
experience ; but he was prepared to be agreeably surprised, should 
he find it in any way differing from the others to which it had 
been necessary for him to go. 
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The gate upon which he leant opened out on the white high- 
road. It was June, and the dust rose disagreeably, powdering 
the hedges. A waggon lumbered by, and left the marks of 
its passage upon his uniform. Presently, down the road to 
the left, a new cloud appeared. It was accompanied by patter- 
ing hoofs, and followed in the wake of a small pony-trap 
driven by a woman. The little animal came industriously 
along from the direction of the houses, and was approaching 
at a rate quite disproportionate to the sultry evening. As it 
drew near, he perceived that the modest equipage was daintily 
caparisoned. The pony’s coat was sleek and glossy, the varnish 
was new, the furniture and trappings were unexceptionable. Its 
only occupant, besides the driver, was a liveried groom upon the 
back seat, with arms carefully folded. 

But the soldier’s attention became gradually absorbed by the 
lady who was driving. He watched her, at length, so eagerly 
that she must surely have resented it had she been less intent on 
managing the course of her steed. She was neither young nor 
middle-aged, but something between, and sufficiently beautiful to 
have attracted admiration even in a throng. By her present 
occupation that beauty was enhanced, for it gave a flush to her 
features that well became her. Unconscious of the regard she 
was receiving, she rattled by the gate where the Adjutant stood. 
He looked after her through the dust, in a manner barely to be 
accounted the outcome of admiration alone. 

When the last sign of the small equipage had disappeared, 
the Major drew a deep breath and left his post. He entered the 
inn where his belongings were housed, and quickly emerged again. 
He was still in the undress uniform, but rid of his sword. At 
once—though probably with no fixed intention—he proceeded 
along the high-road, in the wake of the pony-trap. He walked 
hurriedly and was obviously preoccupied. 

Nearing the end of the second mile, he came to a stone bridge 
spanning a stream. There he rested. For the first time, it 
is possible, he reviewed his motives. Certainly, when he rose 
from the parapet of the bridge, his mind had changed, for he 
crossed a stile that was fixed at its side and walked slowly by the 
margin of the river. 

This new direction was surely to be preferred. A cooling 
scent rose from the water; the trees were so prodigal of 
shade that only here and there could the slanting sun-rays find 
an opening; unseen insects hummed drowsily. In a while the 
Adjutant sat himself down and watched the flies circling and 


UNCONSCIOUS OF THE REGARD SHE WAS RECEIVING, SHE RATTLED BY 
THE GATE WHERE THE ADJUTANT STOOD 
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dipping at the surface of the stream. His reflections at first 
were gloomy; but presently they took a turn, and he broke into 
laughter, sharp and sudden. 

He was thinking of an event which had marked his life 
some fifteen years before. Lately, indeed—across the bridge 
of years—it had become less of an event and more of an episode. 
Nevertheless, he was thinking of it now. In those days he had 
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HE CAME TO A STONE BRIDGE SPANNING A STREAM 


fancied himself in love with a pretty face, and had married it. 
He had been cured of the calf-love long before the ceremony, and 
would gladly have been rid of his bargain, but no opportunity 
of escape was offered him, and honour kept him to his word. 
Reasonably such a union could not produce happiness, nor did it. 
At the end of three months they had tired of the new existence 
had quarrelled fiercely, and had separated. Through his solicitor, 
McCormick had offered an allowance. It was refused, and there- 
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after he had never seen his wife, nor anyone like her, till the 
lady had passed him in the pony-trap. In her there was assuredly 
a likeness, yet a meagre one. His wife—as he remembered her 
—was a girl of eighteen, slight, unformed, pretty enough at times, 
but, on the whole, too pale, too vapid. Could this beautiful 
woman be the same? He hoped that it might be with an eager- 
ness that surprised himself. 

Little enough in all this, one would think, to cause merriment. 
The Adjutant, when he laughed, had gone back to the immediate 
cause of their last quarrel. That was trivial enough—a dish of 
asparagus. He had proposed to eat it with his fingers. She had 
expressed surprise and suggested a fork. He had declined to be 
advised, on the ground of convenience. Thereupon a discussion 
on manners ensued, not sufficiently general. She remarked that 
her family had always deprecated ‘the use of fingers at table, as a 
sign of ill-breeding. He replied that he didn’t care a fig for her 
family, and the matter was thereby fairly set a-going. So can a 
mine be exploded with a very small fuse. 

Thus far had the Major proceeded in his retrospect when he 
became interested in a boy who was fishing a little way up the 
stream. Apparently he was not enjoying the best of luck, for he 
had left the rod to take care of itself and was stretched on his 
back, with his head on his hands and his knees in the air. In 
such circumstances a particularly large fish concluded to bite, 
and the rod was jerked into the stream. It floated down towards 
McCormick, and by the aid of a switch from a tree he managed— 
not too easily—to drag it ashore. 

The boy was abundantly grateful. ‘I'll tell you what,’ he 
declared : ‘I should have lost that rod if you hadn’t been there.’ 

‘I hope not,’ said the Major. 

‘Well, I’m awfully obliged to you—I am, really. You didn’t 
get wet, did you?’ 

‘Nothing to speak of.’ 

‘That’s the worst of fishing: there’s always the danger of 
losing your rod.’ 

‘You call it fishing ?’ said the soldier drily, and sat down on 
the stump of a tree. 

The boy, presumably feeling that someday was due from 
him, squatted on the grass by his benefactor’s feet. ‘You don’t 
belong to—anywhere round here ?’ he asked. 

‘No.’ 

‘I thought not. Come to think of it, it’s a jolly rum thing 
how you happen to be here.’ 
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The Adjutant was nct disposed to be communicative. ‘No 
doubt it seems so,’ he replied. 

‘ You look to me something like a soldier. Are youa soldier?’ 

‘You have found me out.’ 

‘T wasn’t sure, because of the colour. I don’t think I ever 
saw a soldier in black before.’ 

‘Didn’t you? Well, you had better make the most of the 
opportunity.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said the boy, ‘after a while they’ll give you a red 
rig-out ?’ 

He received an unexpected reply. His companion burst into 
laughter.. Thereat the boy understood that something was 
amiss with his argument and did not pursue it. 

‘At one time,’ he remarked, presently, ‘I used to think of 
going in for scldiering myself; but my mother didn’t like the 
idea, so I gave it up.’ 

‘That was a pity,’ said the Adjutant. 

‘You see,’ added the boy, ‘my father was a soldier, and that 
went against it.’ 

‘I should have thought it would have done the reverse.’ 

‘You don’t understand. Of course, you couldn’t be supposed 
to. My father was rather a bad man.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘Yes, he left my mother, and all that.’ 

Up to this point the Major had listened indolently to the 
boy's chatter. At the last announcement he became suddenly 
alert. ‘Left her!’ he exclaimed. ‘When was that?’ 

‘Oh, no end of a time ago! Inever saw him, so I can’t say 
exactly ; but I call it a jolly mean kind of trick. I think my 
mother ought to be pleased he’s gone; but sometimes I find her 
crying—quietly, you know, and all by herself. Of course, I 
don’t say anything, but I feel pretty sure it’s about my father.’ 

There was a brief pause. Then McCormick laid his hand 
upen the boy’s shoulder. ‘I want you to tell me your name,’ 
he said, kindly. 

The lad looked sharply into the face of his interrogator, 
surprised at the change cf tone. He hesitated, but only 
mcmentarily. ‘Charles McCcrmick,’ he answered. 

The Major was thereby apprised, somewhat abruptly, that 

he had a son, and that he was talking with him. He was 
gratified by the information, chiefly because it removed his doubt 
as to the identity of the lady in the pony-trap. While sitting 
on the bridge he had determined to hold out the olive-branch, 
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should she prove to be his wife. Satisfied on that score, he was 
now exercised as to the mode of presenting himself and as to 
the reception he was likely to receive. 

By way of preliminary he examined his son’s appearance. It 
was an interesting study, but the young gentleman found it 
embarrassing, and gathered up his tackle as a sign that he 
proposed to depart. The soldier concluded to go with him. ‘It 
is in my way,’ he explained. 

‘Oh, then you are going to Ashton ?’ 


‘I WANT YOU TO TELL ME YOUR NAME’ 


Ashton was not even a name to the Major, but he found 
himself cornered. ‘Yes,’ he replied. 


‘What on earth are you going to Ashton for? It is only 
a village.’ 

The Adjutant fumed inwardly. He was beginning to feel 
that this conversation was not likely to stand to his advantage 
in any remarks he might subsequently be called upon to address 
to his son on the subject of his moral behaviour. ‘Business,’ he 
said, testily. 
‘Oh, really!’ The boy appeared to be genuinely interested. 
Further, he was bent on improving his mind. ‘I often wonder 
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what kind of business soldiers have—I mean, of course, when 
they’re not fighting. What kind of business is it ?’ 

The officer proceeded to explanations. They were not 
sufficiently detailed to satisfy the boy, and more elaborate ones 
followed. In these he picked sundry holes, which required to 
be separately patched up. Thus, by the time they reached the 
house, the Major had decided that there were certain dis- 
advantages attaching to parentage. 

From the gate he could see a lady watering a flower-bed, 
and he recognised the driver of the pony-trap. He drew into 
the shadow of the hedge. His pulses were beating quickly. 

‘A little while ago,’ he reminded his son, ‘I fished your rod 
from the water.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the boy. 

‘Will you do me a service in return ?’ 

‘ Rather—anything in the world.’ 

McCormick took off his signet-ring. ‘Then take this ring 
to your mother, and tell her that the man it belongs to thinks 
asparagus should be eaten with a fork.’ 

The young gentleman’s declaration was proved to be of little 
value. ‘Oh, I can’t say that,’ he protested ; ‘it’s too silly.’ 

‘ Well, what will you do it for? Will you do it for half-a- 
- crown ?’ 

‘Tell me the rot again,’ said the boy, cautiously. 

‘You are to take this ring to your mother, and say that 
its owner thinks asparagus should be eaten with a fork. You 
can add, if you remember, that in future he intends to make a 
practice of it.’ 

‘That last part wasn’t in when you offered half-a-crown.’ 

‘Very well, we'll strike it out.’ The Major was managing 
his side of the contract with sadly little commercial ability. 

The boy turned the offer over in his mind. He was evidently 
not prepared to barter his dignity too cheaply. Perhaps he saw 
that he was in a position to state his own terms. ‘If you'll 
make it five bob,’ he said at length, ‘I'll do it.’ 

‘A bargain,’ said the soldier, and the consideration was 
handed over thereupon, with commendable promptitude. 

The boy, upon his part, proceeded along the path towards the 
house—not too quickly, as it seemed to the soldier, who watched 
through the foliage. He saw him speak to the lady who was 
watering the flower-beds, then give her the ring. She looked at 
it, changed colour ; glanced momentarily, almost in alarm, in the 
direction of the gate; and once more examined the ring. The 
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boy, to judge from visual evidences, proceeded to an explanation, 
and she asked him questions, which he answered with frequent 
gestures towards the lane where the Adjutant was standing. 
Finally he saw the lady enter the house, and the boy returned 
slowly to the gate. 

He was obviously puzzled. ‘You are to go in,’ he said to 
McCormick ; ‘ but not too soon. I say, is that rot a cipher or 
something ?’ 

He received no reply. The Major took upon himself to 
disregard the latter portion of the message, and at once made 
his way into the house. There he remained, according to the 
boy’s way of thinking, endlessly long. When at last he emerged, 
the lady was with him, and they seemed to be on excellent terms. 

‘Charlie,’ said she, ‘this is your father. You must love 
him.’ 

‘I don’t think he will,’ said the Major. ‘He knows me too 
well. He knows I am rather a bad man.’ 


‘DAMES CHASSERESSES’ 


BY ISABEL ANSTRUTHER THOMSON 


IN the ‘ Histoire de la Chasse en France,’ by M. Dunoyer de 
Noirmont, there is an interesting account of the historical sports- 
women of that country from the fifteenth century down to the 
Revolution, a short sketch of which may be amusing to readers 
of the BADMINTON. 

We find that there were ‘ Ladies in the Field’ (Dames Chas- 
seresses they are called by M. de Noirmont) under the ancien 
régime, who rode as straight to hounds and with hearts as bold 
as any of our latter-day sportswomen. We are told that side- 
saddles were not invented until modern times, and we marvel to 
hear that these brave devotees of sport sat astride on their horses 
clothed in a devantiére, or divided garment—although, the alter- 
native being an armchair and footboard, we know that no sports- 
woman would have hesitated for a moment between these two 
positions on horseback. 

Catherine de Medicis, described as an indefatigable and fear- 
less rider, was the first to sit sideways on her horse, ‘ that is, with 
her knee on the saddle-bow,’ says Brantéme (in his ‘Vie des 
Dames Illustres, frangaises et étrangéres’), ‘which position is 
much more graceful and becoming to her,’ the old chronicler 
remarks, ‘than that of the armchair.’ And in this precarious 
attitude the Queen was to be seen urging her timid son Francis 
to dash through the tangled coppices of Chambord and Fontaine- 
bleau. We are told that she had many falls, breaking her leg on 
one occasion, on another her head, which had to be trepanned ; 
and our inward reflection is that were our seat in the saddle of 
an equally hazardous nature, the heroines of the hunting-field 
would not be as numerous as they are to-day ! 

Catherine continued her perilous sport till over sixty years 
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old, and always accompanied the King out hunting, taking with 
her all her children, which must have added considerably to the 
anxieties of the day. Few ladies can boast of so long a record in 
the hunting-field ! 

Catherine was also fond of shooting with the crossbow, and 
was a good shot. She always carried her bow when out walking 
to aim at any object that attracted her attention.' 

Besides the want of proper saddles for hunting, we must 
remember that the dames chasseresses were not mounted on the 
kind of horses to which latter-day sportsmen are happily accus- 
tomed. Thoroughbred horses were not seen in England till the 
Arab strain was introduced in the time of James I., and the 
horses procured from England before that period appear to have 
been of a very nondescript character. Lord Hastings, writing to 
Louis XI. in 1480 as Minister of the King of England, says: 
‘Sire, I have made bold by the advice of M. d’Elne (bishop of 
Elne and Ambassador of France) to send you by the bearer 
of this letter some greyhounds, a hobin (Irish pony), and a 
hackney, who go pretty smoothly.’ 

The ladies of the fifteenth century were all mounted on these 
hobins, which may, we think, be the origin of our modern word 
hobby-horse ! 

In February 1482 Marie of Burgundy, the wife of Maximilian 
Archduke of Austria, met with an accident out hawking, caused 
by the breaking of her saddle-girths while her hobin was jumping 
a fallen tree. The poor lady was, like all her family, devoted to 
sport. The Dukes of Burgundy possessed famous packs of grey, 
probably badger-pied, hounds in the fifteenth century. This race 
of greyhounds were supposed to have been brought from the 
East by Saint-Louis and were always used by the Royal Hunt. 

A propos of hounds, an amusing anecdote is told of Louis XI. 
which rather quaintly introduces his famous daughter Anne of 
Bourbon, Madame de Beaujeu : 

‘There was in the fifteenth century a race of white hounds of 
the St. Hubert breed, less highly thought of by sportsmen than 
the black ones because they would only hunt stag. It happened 
one day that a poor gentleman took into his head to offer one of 
these hounds, by name Souzllard, to the King, who paid it little 
attention, having no regard for any but grey hounds. Gaston du 
Lyon, seneschal of Toulouse, who was with the King at the time, 
asked for this hound, wishing to present it to “the wisest lady in 


' This bow was preserved in the Museum of the Kings of France. See ‘ Dames 
Illustres.’ 
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his kingdom,” Madame de Beaujeu. “I must correct you for 
calling her the wisest,” said the King ; “ say rather less foolish than 
the others; as for wise women, there are none.”’’ 

The very low opinion His Majesty expresses of the wisdom of 
womankind did not prevent his making the daughter in question, at 
no very distant period, Regent of France during the minority of her 
brother Charles VIII., which leads us to the conclusion that 
although wise women were not to be found in France at that 
period, the men must at all events have been considered infinitely 
more foolish. In fact, the revolt raised against her by the nobles 
has been called the guerre folle; they experienced nothing but 
- defeat. Madame Beaujeu was twenty-three years of age when she 
became Regent of France. 

In the hunting book of Jacques de Brézé, Grand Seneschal of 
France, a poem is dedicated to this lady’s prowess in the chase, 
which is, as Mr. Jorrocks says, ‘the sport of kings, the image of 
war without its guilt, and only twenty per cent. of its danger!’ 

In this poem we are shown Madame attentively listening to 
the report of the harbourer, for the sport is stag-hunting, and 
giving her orders for the placing of the relays of hounds, while 
she carefully examines the traces of the deer before rousing him 
from his lair. Again we see her in the first flight, cheering on 
the hounds: ‘Baldur, my beauty, yonder he goes!’ In the 
check that follows, with her own eye she detects that he is 
running his foil; and when at last he is pulled down by the 
hounds Madame dismounts and secures the head, calls each 
hound by name, and gives to each his portion of the feast. 

The historian Brant6me complains that many ladies of his 


day preferred music, dancing, and the chase d@ tous les propos | 


d'amour. ‘I knew,’ says he, ‘a brave and gallant noble who 
became so deeply in love with a lady, that he died of it; for said 
he when I wish to speak of my feelings she will only talk of her 
hounds and her hunting, so that I wish with all my heart I 
might be metamorphosed into some fine hound or beagle, accord- 
ing to Pythagoras, and my soul be cured of its wounds.’ 

Madame de Guette, described as ‘la vaillante amazone,’ was 
an ardent follower of the hunt at Grosbois. ‘M. le duc 
d’Angouléme,’ she writes, ‘ was pursuing the stag, and the ladies 
had all the sport; I was not out of it for a moment, because 
this was one of my ruling passions. On the return it was a 
great amusement to see the curée performed, and to hear them 
winding numerous horns to cheer the hounds, who made a great 
singing in the kennels.’ 
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During the Carnival of 1645 Madame de la Guette and her 
sister amused themselves by galloping in the park at Grosbois 
all booted and dressed like men. 

In the account book of Queen Isabel of Bavaria there is 
entered, among other items, ‘Three yards of cloth to make three 
divided garments for the Queen.’ This shows the riding habits 
of that time to have been an economical contrivance as 
compared with those that came after, when the hunting costume 
appears to have become a most elaborate and expensive affair. 
The ladies of the Court of Louis XIV. wore elegant capotes 
covered with plumes, which were found to be so becoming that 
they were donned again at night to gotothe ball! At one of the 
hunting expeditions in the forest of Sainte-Geneviéve the wind blew 
away the plumed hat of Madame de Fontanges, and the beautiful 
maid of honour replaced her headgear by a knot of ribbons, with 
so charming a result that ribbons worn in this same way became 
the fashion, and this fashion was called after her. 

Dangeau says: ‘In January 1699 the King was out stag- 
hunting with the Duchess of Burgundy! in a caléche. She was 
in hunting costume, wearing a little frock coat, and she looked 
very well init. It was the first time she had worn a hunting- 
coat.’ 

‘In December 1700 it was said that the young Duchess was 
to ride for the first time out hare-hunting. By the spring of 
1701 she was hunting the stag, to the great joy of her grand- 
father.’ 

The ladies of the Court of Louis XIV. were expected to appear 
at all the hunts that took place, and the King was pleased to 
* accompany them, either in vast caléches to hold ten or twelve. 
or in little low carriages which he drove himself (and we know 
he excelled in the art of driving). In singular contrast to his 
ordinary extravagance, the King, when driving in one of these 
open carriages, carried with him a little flat untrimmed hat, to 
replace, in case of rain, the one covered with plumes. The most 
courageous of the ladies pursued on horseback in all weathers, 
braving, without a murmur, the wind, the rain, and the snow. 
Madame la Duchesse d’Orleans, sister-in-law to the King, was 
perhaps the most serious of these devotees of sport. She was 
present at all the King’s hunts, and even at those long and 
arduous wolf-hunts to which Monseigneur (the Dauphin) was 
devoted, and which often beguiled him and his intrepid aunt 
many miles from Versailles in the most frightful weather. In 

' Adelaide of Savoy, married to the grandson of Louis XIV. 
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the correspondence of Madame we read, dated May 15, 1697: 
‘ Saturday I started at eight o’clock in the morning for aplace fifteen 
miles away to hunt the wolf. I did not get back till five o’clock.’ 
We are told that Madame was not beautiful and that she had no 
regard for her appearance. ‘I don’t see what people want with 
so many different costumes,’ she writes; ‘my only garments 
are my court dress and the hunting costume in which I ride.’ 
Madame’s correspondence is filled with passages expressing her 
enthusiasm for hunting, and its beneficial effect from the hygienic 
point of view. 

‘I go out hunting for the good of my health... . I have 
often got rid of fever by doing so. ...I have many a time 
stayed out from morning till five o’clock in the evening, in the 
summer until nine. I come in as red as a lobster, and with my 
face all burnt ; that is why I have such a rough brown skin.’ 

‘Here’ (at Versailles), she writes in November 1695, ‘I 
still hunt a great deal; in the nine days we have been here I have 
already hunted four times, twice stag and twice wolf. I think 
exercise on foot is better for the health than riding, but I have 
become too heavy, and can no longer walk well. So I shall stick 
to my horse as long as I can.’ 

A year later she is apparently suffering from depression, and 
finds hunting the best cure for it, for she writes: ‘To get rid of 
these sad reflections, I hunt as much as I can ; but soon [this is 
very pathetic] my poor horses will not be able to go any more, 
for Monsieur [her husband] has never bought me new ones, and 
most certainly he never will. Hitherto the King gave them to 
me, but now times are bad.’ March 7, 1696. 

That Madame had many falls out hunting we are not 
surprised to learn, considering the condition of her stud and the 
length of the days she gave them. ‘I have had twenty-four or 
twenty-five falls,’ she says, ‘but it has not frightened me.’ In 
1697, while wolf hunting with the Dauphin in weather so wet 
that the ground was soaked with rain, having vainly tried to find 
for two hours, and at last drawn a fresh cover, a wolf bounded 
through the legs of Madame’s steed, who reared, slipped, and fell 
on his side. The princess’s arm was put out, and (with her usual 
pluck) she had it put in again by the barber bone-setter of a 
neighbouring village. 

In 1701 Madame still hunted on horseback. A few years 
later she was only able to follow on wheels, but was still as keen 
as ever. 

One day some ecclesiastics were also hunting on wheels, their 
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carriage following hers. They were frightened by the stag, and 
Madame exclaims with pride, ‘I have seen more than a thousand 
stags taken ; we old sportsmen are not afraid of stags.’ She tells 
the story in a letter, dated October 20, 1714: ‘ Last Thursday 
we hunted rather a troublesome stag. A gentleman crept round 
a rock behind him and wounded him in the shoulder, so that 
he could not use his horns any more, and was no longer 
dangerous. Behind my carriage was another, containing 
three. ecclesiastics—the Archbishop of Lyons and two abbés. 
Fearing to be attacked by the stag, two of them descended from 
their carriage and laid themselves flat on the ground, face 
downwards. I am sorry not to have witnessed this scene, which 
would have made me laugh.’ 

The granddaughter of Madame, the young Duchess of Berry, 
hunted nearly every day, but the grandmother has her suspicions 
as to the real motives of her zeal. She says that the Duchess 
fancies herself a keen sportswoman, but that this is not really from 
her love of the chase ; but only from her desire for constant move- 
ment. ‘She only cares for the finish, and likes it better in boar- 
hunting than stag-hunting, because she has the chance of eating 
black puddings and sausages.’ 

This seems to have been a libel on the part of Madame, who 
herself, says M. de Noirmont, was no despiser of sausages! The 
Duchess of Berry had really a more disinterested affection for the 
chase. She was at all the stag hunts that took place, and pursued 
the wolf also, on the days she was not boar-hunting with the Duke. 
She often returned home lamentably wet, with her ladies in the 
same deplorable condition. Her horse reared on one occasion ; 
she was unseated, but remounted immediately as if nothing had 
happened, and on coming home absolutely declined to be bled, 
which at that time was the panacea for all ailments, and even 
considered advisable in some cases when nothing had happened 
after all! 

Mademoiselle de Chartres, her sister, became a nun, to the 
great astonishment of Madame, their grandmother. ‘I don’t 
believe she has a vocation,’ she writes, ‘for she has all the 
tastes of a boy—likes hounds, horses, hunting, and guns, 
fears nothing in the world, and cares for nothing that other 
women enjoy.’ Another religieuse, Madame de Béthisy, canoness 
of Poussay, loved to carry a gun and to go out hunting. She 
was twenty-five and very pretty. She amused herself at Poussay 
in 1742 by shooting at a target, and constantly carried a loaded 
gun. One day she fell, the gun went off, and the canoness was 
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mortally wounded. This story is taken from the Memoirs of 
Luynes. Madame de Suze tells us of another remarkable lady, 
the Duchess of Bouillon, ‘who arms herself with a gun to fight 
the blue devils, and never returns from the combat without 
some contusions.’ Madame de Bouillon was a niece of Cardinal 
Mazarin. 

The Infanta of Spain, Marie Thérése, was also accustomed 
to the use of firearms, and brought her guns with her when she 
arrived in France. But though she was a good shot, we are told 
she did not care much for this form of sport. In March 1745 
she is taken out hunting by the King. ‘The Dauphine wore a 
hunting dress and hat ; she seemed to enjoy herself pretty well, 
and refused to leave off hunting to have her luncheon.’ 


The last Queen of France, of the ancien régime, Marie | 


_ Antoinette, showed on her arrival as Dauphine so great a zeal 
for sport as to alarm her mother, the austere Marie Thérése of 
Austria. In a letter dated December 15, 1772, she endeavours to 
exculpate herself, fancying that more had been said than was true 
of her cavalcades. .The King and the Dauphin, she says, are 
pleased to see her on horseback, and were charmed when she 
appeared in hunting costume during the expedition to Compiégne. 
She confesses that she has no objection to conform to their 
tastes, but declares she has never allowed herself to be carried 
away by her love of the chase. ‘I hope,’ she says, ‘in spite of 
my impulsiveness I shall always allow myself to be controlled 
by the wise persons who accompany me, and not plunge into 
excess.’ 

In a picture by Brown, exposed for sale in 1863, as M. de 
Noirmont informs us, Marie Antoinette is represented out hunting 
with the Count d’Artois wearing a blue velvet habit and a large 
straw hat with white plumes. 

One of the most constant followers at the Royal Hunt in 1787 
was Josephine de Beauharnais, the successor to the throne of 
Marie Antoinette. ‘The Viscountess is out hunting at this 
moment,’ writes her uncle. ‘This evening the King and twenty- 
five sportsmen arrive. .. . The Viscountess has been out boar- 
hunting three days, and has seen one boar. She has been wet to 
the skin, but has made light of it.’ 

Two years later came the Revolution, and with it terminated 


the ‘ History of Sport in France,’ as well as the histories of most 
of her sportsmen. 
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THE LITTLE WITCH FLY 
A TRUE STORY OF A SALMON POOL 


BY GEORGE HERBERT NALL 


“Now what is that story, Barth, about the pool?’ asked Douglas. 
‘You may as well tell us, though I believe I have found out all 
about it.’ 

But Johan Barth turned uneasily in his low chair and refused 
once more to be drawn. 

We were sitting after dinner outside the little white farm, 
lazily watching the small trout ringing the quiet backwater and 
the foaming waves curling in the rapid under the opposite rocks. 
Faintly at intervals came the boom of the surf breaking on the 
sands at the river’s mouth, broken by an occasional sharp splash 
from a heavy salmon in the centre of the pool. It was a peaceful, 
warm summer’s evening, and I sympathised with the farmer, 
who was in no mood for spinning gruesome yarns. 

Yet there certainly was some mystery about Helgeland Pool. 
A month ago, when we had come to this river, Johan Barth had 
shown us over the water himself. It had never been let before, 
but the take in nets and traps had been very heavy, and our 
expectations before our arrival were high. To our annoyance 
we found it only a small river, and for rod-fishing it looked poor ; 
but one pool caught our fancy at the first glance. Below a 
small foss it spread out gradually into a long deep stretch with 
large boulders here and there breaking the heavy stream and 
making splendid lodging places for big fish. It ended in a fan- 
like tail of almost sluggish water, which would hold fish, we 
thought, when the river was high. The sides were steep and 
precipitous, and each cast would need a good climb. Wading 
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was impossible. There was no boat, and had there been one the 
water was not suited for boat-fishing. It was a pool that would 
test one’s skill, and looked as though it would repay it. But 
Barth had passed it with scarcely a glance or a word. No one 
fished it, he said; it was no good. 

Now this often means in the mouth of a Norwegian peasant 
that the fishing is too difficult for his skill. We doubted his 
statement, and worked the pool thoroughly day after day, knocking 
our flies to pieces and ruining our shins, our boots, and tempers on 
the rocks, but not a fish did we ever see in it, not even a late kelt. 
The spring and summer had been dry, and there were one or two of 
these still about. I had given the pool up long ago, but I knew 
that Douglas still took an occasional cast over its tail. 

Above the pool on the side of the fjeld three hundred yards 
away stood a little deserted cluster of farm buildings. The farm 
had been tenantless for many years, and Barth, who owned all 
the property round, had tried again and again to sell it. But 
no purchaser had yet been found, and the peasants to whom we 
tried to talk about it clearly avoided the subject. What was the 
mystery about the farm and the pool ? 

‘T’ll tell you the tale,’ Douglas went on, with insistent perse- 
verance. ‘I got it out of the old woman up at Inge this morning, 
and I’ve been testing its truth this afternoon. I saw the fair 
charmer, and I mean to catch her to-morrow,’ and he laughed as 
if he knew something more. 

Johan Barth got up. ‘You had better leave the pool alone, 
Mr. Douglas,’ he said in a heavy voice, ‘you will get no good 
from it;’ and he walked away visibly vexed. 

But Douglas only laughed the more. ‘I thought these modern 
Norwegians were too up-to-date to believe in ghost stories,’ said 
he, ‘but Johnny must have a touch of his uncle the poet in him. 
You remember how we enjoyed those weird legends of his. 
Well, this tale is rather like one of them. I have picked it up 
bit by bit from the people about here, and I believe that now I 
can put it together after my long talk with that old crone up at 
Inge this morning. When it happened I didn’t make out. I 
wanted Barth to tell us that, and to fill in the gaps; but the tale 
is something like this.’ 

He lit another pipe, and leaned back luxuriously in his deck 
chair. 

‘It seems that there was once a girl who used to live with her 
grandfather at that deserted farm above the pool, many years— 
perhaps centuries—ago. I don’t know when. Of course she was 
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very beautiful in the story, and every man in the place was wild 
with love for her. But she was poor; they were only tenants 
without an acre of land; and no one about was rich enough to 
marry her for love. Then one day the only son of the wealthy 
farmer who owned Helgeland came home after many years 
of absence at sea—I am telling the tale in quite the correct 
romantic style, I hope. 

‘The young sailor, too, fell in love with the girl, and used to 
spend all his days up at the little farm, helping her with the farm 
work and managing the salmon traps and the fishing. (There 
were formerly big salmon traps, you know, at both ends of the 
pool; the lower one was only destroyed last year.) For a while 
they kept their affair more or less secret, but in time it got talked 
about. One of the meddling women in the neighbourhood went 
to the old farmer down in the valley and broke the news to him. 

‘ He was furious, of course. There was a savage scene between 
him and his son, but it ended in the usual way. The son could 
not and did not want to marry a penniless girl, and the father 
forced him to leave the place, without even a parting interview 
with his love. 

‘Then old Kristian, as the rich farmer was called, went up to 
the little farm on the fjeld, vowing vengeance upon the couple 
who had brought, as he considered, such disgrace upon him. He 
began with blustering threats to turn them out of the farm, and 
told the girl that he had sent his son away from the country, 
never to come back till she and her old grandfather had been 
cleared out of the place. The poor creature rounded upon him 
and cursed him and his for their cruelty. She vowed that as he 
had ruined her life so she would be his ruin. 

«« May the curse of God be upon you and yours,” she cried ; 
“yes, upon your son too, for ruining and deserting me! You 
think us poor, and weak, and powerless, but as there is a God in 
heaven I will be avenged upon you.” 

‘Old Kristian left her, followed by her curses. All day long 
she sat in the house, neglecting the farm-work, with which her 
lover used to help her. At evening she went down the field 
towards the river as though to empty the salmon traps. What 
happened no one knew. She was never seen again in mortal form. 
That night there was a sudden storm and flood, one of those 
sudden floods about which Barth warned us when we came. 
After the flood went down, they found traces of her clothing in 
some of the bushes by the river-side, but the body had vanished. 
Her old grandfather was found dead in bed too, but there was no 
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sign of any violence. Some people thought that she had killed 
him first and then drowned herself, but no one could tell. 

‘As for the wealthy old farmer, that sudden flood nearly 
ruined him. It washed away a number of his cattle, destroyed 
all his crops and hay along the river banks, and when the water 
subsided it was found that the séa had broken in and spoilt all 
his best lands near the shore. He never recovered from the 
blow, and died before the year was out. The son was still away, 
so that there was no one to manage the farm. It got into a worse 
and worse condition ; much of the land that remained had fallen 
back into a state of bog and swamp before the heartless sailor 
came home again to try to mend his broken fortunes. 

‘Well, that’s the story. The legend about the pool seems to 
be that the girl still haunts it in the shape of a great phantom 
fish. They say that she has driven every salmon away from 
that part of the river, and that she watches there waiting to do 
mischief to the descendants of the farmer. Any one of them 
who sees her is certain to meet with some misfortune.’ 

‘It’s a sad legend,’ said I. ‘But you understand now why 
Barth was so troubled ?’ 

‘No, why? He’s astrange man when he is in his gloomy 
moods, but he can’t believe it! That would be too absurd. 
Barth is no fool.’ 

‘T think that he does believe it, partly at any rate,’ I replied. 
‘That explains everything. If you remember, he will never go 
near the pool if he can help it. And + is on his family that the 
curse has fallen. Don’t you see? It must beso. This is the 
only large farm within a dozen miles. One of these Barths was 
the lover, perhaps Johnny himself.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ said Douglas, ‘1 never thought of 
that, and I have been teasing him about the pool for weeks ! 
And you know we heard this farm was twice as large in his 
father’s days, and that Barth was abroad for many years. The 
white-haired old man whom we sometimes see about the place 
acted as steward for him, and made a bad mess of everything. 
Barth told us that once. And so Johnny himself must actually 
be the very man who loved and ruined the girl. No wonder the 
people about here won’t talk freely about it. Poor old chap! 
And the story about the girl and the great flood is true. Of 
course Barth was the lover. But do you think he believes in the 
curse? And does he really believe the pool is haunted by the 
girl?’ 

We were silent for a minute or two. 
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‘But the strangest thing is,’ Douglas went on, ‘that I have 
seen the phantom fish myself. Almost every time I have been 
up the river I have cast over that pool, just for the fun of the 
thing, and to-day I saw the thing of mystery. Down in that 
dark sluggish water, at the tail of it, 1 moved a huge creature, 
which just came gently half way up to the fly, and then dropped 
back again. It was so big that it gave me quite a shock. I put 
some shot on the cast and sunk the fly well down, but I couldn’t 
stir it again. It can’t be a salmon in that water. It must be a 
monstrous trout, and it has been in the pool for years. Some of 
the natives poaching about here have seen it, and started the 
tale about the ghost. Well, well, I thought till to-day that I was 
getting hold of a good ancient ghost story, and we find it’s quite 
modern and down to date. But I’m awfully sorry for poor Barth. 
I must try to tell him that I am sorry I annoyed him about the 
pool.’ 

However, it was too late that night. Barth had gone to bed, 
and the next morning he was to be up at four o’clock and off on 
a two days’ visit to a distant town. 

I was away at a sea-trout lake next day, about six miles off 
along the coast. Douglas wouldn’t come. He wanted to tie 
some flies, he said, and potter about the place after some duck 
which he had marked down. 

Now Douglas, it should be known, prides himself upon his 
powers of observation, and the result of many hours spent at the 
lakeside was that he discovered, or fancied he had discovered, the 
food on which the sea-trout fed at each special hour of the day. 
He used to bring in specimens of grubs and worms and insects, 
and we tied flies to match them. I started with one of his early 
afternoon patterns, and was quickly fast in a good trout that 
turned the scale at three and three-quarter pounds. It was 
followed by several others, all over three pounds, with a few 
smaller poundlings. I had been too intent on the rising fish to 
watch the sky, but suddenly I noticed that it was growing dark. 
Tiere was a distant rumble of thunder, a dull flash, then a brighter, 
and heavy gusts of wind came sweeping over from the sea. The 
exposed lake was quickly lashed up into furious waves, which 
broke over us in clouds of spray, as the gillie boy and I struggled 
hard to force the boat in the teeth of the wind back to the landing 
place. It was no good. We had to give up the unequal battle, 
and fly before the fast gathering hurricane. We beached the 
boat on the windward side of the lake, made her as safe as we 
could, and tramped round to pick up the horse and cart. 
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I shall never forget that awful drive home. The storm was 
all around us now, the thunder one long continued rattling fusil- 
lade, the choking air a blinding maze of lightning that seemed 
to wrap us in a network of flame, the rain one solid sheet that 
almost swept us from the cart and washed the sandy road from 
the feet of the poor trembling horse as it stumbled bravely along. 
Had not the gale been at our backs, we could never have reached 
home. After what seemed hours of struggling against instant 
death, we reached the farm at last, with how deep thankfulness, 
drenched, exhausted, blinded. 

I stripped off my dripping clothes in the entrance passage of 
our little cottage, and staggered into my bedroom. Douglas was 
lying on the bed peacefully smoking. 

‘ What luck ?’ said he. 

‘Oh, about twenty pounds of good trout,’ I answered. ‘I was 
catching the three-pounders with your fly when this awful storm 
came on. What have you done ?’ 

‘T have laid the ghost,’ he said. ‘1 have caught the phantom 
fish, and poor Barth shall live in peace and quietness.’ 

‘What have you done really ?’ 

‘I have caught the big fish I told you about in that pool. It 
was——’ and he broke into peals of laughter. 

‘Where is it ?’ said I; ‘let me see the monster.’ 

‘All right,’ he answered, ‘it’s down by the side of the pool, 
under that big loose stone—the “ cave,” you know. I couldn’t 
carry it home in this storm, so I left it there. You can help me 
home with it when the rain stops.’ 

But the rain pelted down heavily and more heavily, and as I 
dressed Douglas told me his yarn. 

‘I went up to the pool after lunch,’ he said. ‘There was a 
good breeze over the tail of it, but I had fished most of it without 
a sign of anything. Perhaps the fly didn’t suit ; but in the very 
same spot in which I saw the monster yesterday I had a 
tremendous tug, deep down in the water. I was fishing deep,’ 
he explained with a mysterious air. ‘The water was slack, so I 
struck hard, but I thought at first I was in a rock or a stump 
of wood. Then the lump settled slowly down to the bottom, and 
‘there it stayed. I had put on a tremendously strong cast—I’ll 
show it you directly—so I pulled the fish all I could, but the 
beggar hardly moved. I began to pelt it with stones, but it only 
dropped down a little lower, and went swimming round and 
round like an old eel. I was getting sick of it when that storm 
suddenly broke over us. I hadn’t been looking about me, so I 
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was quite unprepared for it. But it woke the old fish up. 
Directly it heard the first peal of thunder it made a wild dash up 
the pool, and I had a high time of it for half an hour. It 
never showed above the water, but dashed up and down the 
pool, round those rocks (I thought it would have broken me a 
dozen times), and all over the place. The thunder was roaring 
above me, and loose stones came pelting down round me from that 
dangerous scree. The storm was so close that 1 thought I was 
struck again and again bv the lightning. I am sure one flash 
did catch the rod and weue running down the line to the fish. I 
should never have got the beggar if it had kept its head, but at 
that flash it made a wild rush down stream, trying to get into the 
pool below. I gave it a good helping lift away to the right, 
and before it could stop itself it was floundering in the shallows 
among those loose stones. I ran for it, jumped into the water, 
which was much drier than I was, got my arms under it, and 
hoisted it on to the bank. My goodness, it was a fish! I have 
never seen anything like it about here. If it had been in good 
condition it would have been fifty pounds.’ 

‘A salmon, of course? No monstrous trout, as you 
fancied ?’ 

He nodded. 

‘What does it weigh?’ I asked. 

‘I don’t know,’ he answered; ‘we will go and weigh it 
together when this rain stops.’ . 

I was wildly excited. The biggest fish we had seen so far was 
well under twenty pounds, and no tales of any over thirty pounds 
were current in the place. 

‘What was the fly?’ I asked. 

‘I like to think that I am a bit superstitious, you know,’ he 
said, ‘it adds such an interest to the dullest things; so after you 
had left I rigged up a new fly for the pool. There’s an idea, isn’t 
there ? that you have to shoot witches and ghosts and that sort of 
thing with silver bullets ; so I suppose one ought to fish for them, 
when they masquerade as salmon or trout, with silver hooks. I 
couldn’t find any of those naturally in your tackle case, so I hit 
on a happy idea. Look at this.’ 

He handed me a heavy uncouth lump of draggled, half-dried 
feathers, looking something like a caterpillar that had swallowed 
a big stone. The protuberance in the stomach was rather loose, 
so I twisted it about a bit and saw a glint of white metal through 
the fur. 

‘Don’t spoil my little witch fly,’ protested Douglas. ‘It’s 
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only a lucky sixpence that I worked into the body. But it did 
the trick. And there’s the magic cast.’ 

He threw me a length of fine but very strong silver chain. 

‘ Anyhow, they sank the fly well,’ said he ; ‘ witch or no witch, 
she’s dead by the pool side now. We'll go and fetch her soon.’ 

But the rain was driving down in one solid sheet of grey; the 
little wooden cottage was rocking and moaning in the fierce blasts. 
There was no question now of fetching the fish. We began to 
fear we should never get across the field to the farm building 
for our dinner. 

It was a dreary evening and a drearier night. There was 
little sleep for either of us, and early next morning we were up 
and dressed. 

The rain had ceased for a while, but the sky was still black 
and low. The quiet backwater by which we had sat two nights 
ago was now a yellow frothy lake, creeping menacingly foot by 


foot up the orchard towards the walls of the little white farm.. 


The curling rapid under the opposite rocks was a savage torrent, 


topped with brown foam, sweeping along grass and bushes and — 


shocks of corn. 
After breakfast the yellow backwater had crept four feet 
nearer the farm; seven feet more and it would be lapping the 
_ house walls. As with fascinated eyes I watched the foul water 
rushing past, the farmer’s wife came and tapped me suddenly on 
the shoulder. I saw that she was in a state of great alarm. 

‘They say that Lauritz has gone out in the boat to try to find 
some of the things that were swept away last night,’ she said. 
‘Iam afraid. Barth is away. What shall I do?’ 

Douglas and I rushed through the wet bushes, across the long 
dripping grass, over the loose stone wall to the meadow. Lauritz 
was there in the light pram, a ten-year-old sturdy boy, tossing 
helplessly in the savage eddies. As we stopped for a moment to 
fix our purposes, a great wave hurled the boat on a half-covered 
rock ; it stood for a moment, then swung round, tilted over, and 
the boy was in the water clinging wildly to an oar. 

In a flash I remembered the story of the curse—the girl, the 
pool, the fish. Was it all true? Had the flood come again to 
exact vengeance on Barth’s family? Was his only boy now 
to be drowned before our eyes? Had Douglas roused the 
curse ? 

To attempt to swim across that savage rapid seemed madness. 
I rushed back to the orchard, where we had made the boats fast 
to the trees. One of the farm men had run down to the pool. 
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He and I jumped into a boat together and went plunging down 
the stream. 

As we rounded the bend of the river before the long stretch 
in which Lauritz had upset, I caught sight of Douglas. He was 
in the water half across the river, but about thirty yards still 
above the boy. He had calculated it exactly, and would be 
swept by the stream straight past the rock. We steadied the 
boat and tried to drift it down upon the two, but the eddies 
caught us and tossed us here and there. I saw Douglas reach the 
boy and grip him; a second later we came swaying down upon 
them. Throwing my oar to the man I leant over the side to 
catch at Douglas. As I reached out the boat gave a lurch, it 
spun round, I missed them by a yard, and we went whirling down 
the stream with the white set face of Douglas gazing despairingly 
in my eyes. 

As I looked a big wave struck him full in the face, and he 
sank, still clutching the boy. It was a terrible moment. We 
got the boat round again, forced it up stream on the near side of 
the river, where there was a bit of a back current, and then 
turned it again across the rapid where we hoped the two would 
rise. I leaned over the side and made a wild clutch at a tangle 
of hair that suddenly appeared half under the boat. My 
fingers caught. The man drew the boat off into the slack 
current, and between us we pulled the two into the boat. Both 
seemed dead, but Douglas’s hand was firmly locked round 
Lauritz’s collar. 

We carried them up to the farm and tried our best to restore 
life. Douglas soon came round and in an hour seemed little the 
worse for his ducking, but it was long before Lauritz returned to 
consciousness. Before noon, however, they brought the news 
that he was better, and seemed likely to recover. 

The next few days were too full of trouble and anxiety for 
me to think for more than a passing moment about the great 
fish which Douglas reported had been swept away, and to wonder 
at its strange connexion with the almost fatal flood. 

But this subsided as rapidly as it had risen, and as the water 
sank foot by foot so Lauritz steadily regained strength. A few 
evenings later we were sitting again in our chairs outside the. 
little farm watching the white ducks splashing in the oozy 
swamp, which was all the trace of the great flood that remained 
in the orchard which fringed the quiet backwater. 

Barth, whom we had scarcely seen for the last week, came 
out from the farm, and with renewed expressions of gratitude sat 
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down in the third chair by our side. He was a changed man. 
In spite of Lauritz’s illness and the damage wronght to his crops 
by the flood, he was brighter and happier than we had ever seen 
him before. To me it seemed that a heavy load had been lifted 
from his mind. 

‘I went up the river this afternoon,’ he said, briskly. ‘The 
water will be in good order for you gentlemen to-morrow. I saw 
a great many salmon.’ 

‘Where ?’ we both asked eagerly. 

Barth hesitated for the fraction of a second. ‘In Helgeland 
Pool,’ he answered, with the faintest sign of embarrassment. 

Douglas nodded at me. ‘It will be the best pool on the river 
now,’ he said meaningly. 

Barth looked at him steadily, and was silent for a minute. 

‘It was you, then, Mr. Douglas, that killed the big fish up 
there,’ and he pointed to the distant farm. ‘None of the men 
about here would have done it.’ 

‘It was I,’ answered Douglas—and he added under his breath 
to me, ‘I and my little witch fly. —‘ But how did you find it? I 
thought the flood had washed it away. It is gone.’ 

‘I saw it on the bank two days ago, when the water had 
fallen a little, so I brought it home and buried it,’ said Barth. 
He was silent for a moment, and then, evidently anxious to 
express his gratitude, and yet half ashamed, as it seemed to me, 
of revealing his superstitious fears, he went on: ‘We are most 
grateful to you for all that you have done.’ He chatted for a 
little while longer about the crops and the fishing, and then 
walked away. 

As soon as we were alone I turned to Douglas. ‘You see 
that Barth really did believe that there was some mysterious 
bond between the girl and the fish. He thinks that you have 
removed the curse by killing the fish and saving the boy.’ 

Douglas was vastly amused at my notion. He maintained 
that Barth’s thanks had referred once more to Lauritz and not 
to the fish. 

‘Did you see the Priest about here just before dinner?’ he 
asked. 

«Yes; what about him ?’ 

‘I expect,’ said Douglas chaffingly, ‘Barth has been giving 
the poor fish a Christian burial; we must go and see the grave 
in the morning.’ 

After a short search in the garden next day I found among 
the tangled bushes a newly made grave, railed round with rough 
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trellis-work, a bunch of dark blue gentians at the head of it and a 
wreath of scarlet rowan berries at the foot. I taxed Douglas 
with placing them there before I was up, but he pretended 
absolute ignorance. 

‘Of course, it’s Barth’s tribute to the maiden,’ said he. ‘A 
Christian burial and a Christian tomb for a poor——kelt.’ 

‘A what!’ I exclaimed in righteous horror. 

‘Oh, well,’ said Douglas, ‘I had better confess, for I don’t 
want you to hurt your own feelings and poor Barth’s by violating 
the grave in order to get a sight of the monster. The phantom 
fish was just a huge, misshapen kelt, but the biggest I ever saw ; 
and as it was so late in the season I kept it to show you instead 
of returning it to the water as I should have done. I don’t 
wonder that it scared the poaching peasants and made them 
think it was a ghost, and of course Barth was glad enough to 
bury it and hide my infamous deed. But as for the rail and the 
flowers, I believe you put them there yourself; you are far more 
superstitious than a stolid old fellow like Barth.’ 

But Douglas’s ridicule did not shake my belief. Barth was a 
changed man. The haunted anxious look had vanished from his 
eyes. Whether he had shared the peasants’ superstition, and 
how far he had identified the poor kelt with the phantom of the 
pool, I could never make out, nor was I ever sure who decorated 
the grave; but it was clear that something had happened to him 
which made him feel that the spell was broken. How different 
it might have been if his boy had been drowned ! 

When, day after day, the once worthless Helgeland Pool proved 
itself the best on the whole river, even the sceptical Douglas 
became almost a believer in the power of the curse. The flood 
had certainly knocked it about, and some of the casts were quite 
changed. This might be the cause, but who could tell? The 
phantom, too, had undoubtedly vanished. No monstrous form 
was again seen by superstitious poachers haunting the sluggish 
tail of the pool, and if Douglas’s deliberate efforts were successful, 
no doubt the peasants have accepted from his lips a new conclu- 
sion to their tale, telling how amid the wild turmoil of that now 
famous storm the ghostly fish was at last slain and the spell 
broken by the young Englishman’s little witch fly. 
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CREATURES OF THE NIGHT 


BY F. A. W. REES 


Have any of my readers ever set out, forgetful of care, to enjoy 
in no stinted measure the glories of sunset, and afterwards the 
luscious tranquillity of a summer night, alone, save for the 
little people of the fields and hedgerows and woods? Have they 
learnt a habit—once learnt never forsaken, for it grows on you— 
of sitting motionless, close to the trunk of some oak, when the 
moon is up, and the forest presents the spectacle of alternate 
lines of light and shade, varied as in the hollows darkness is 
more intense ? You creep, with the stealth natural to prowlers of 
the night, down illumined glades across which there stretch 
those long lines of shadow that are cast from tall trees. Now 
and again you feel the touch of a severed gossamer on your 
cheek; a drifting. spider has collided with you, or you have 
carried away a part of his tight-rope by which he bridged the 
space from tree to tree. You reach your post of observation ; it 
is where the shadow is deepest, so there you may remain unseen, 
if, perfectly motionless, even by the hungry fox. 

My first glimpses of the night side of wood life, of that part 
of it which lures decent men on to become poachers, were 
obtained when a boy out ‘sugaring’ for moths in the Tunnel 
Woods. So charmed was I by what I then saw that, in after 
years, when the day’s toil was over, instead of bed I often sought 
the rest of sweet court with Nature out in her fastnesses, and 
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went home to sleep just as the following day was stealing 
through the window from the east. 

Nature’s ways seem a rare tangle of contradictions. She has 
decreed that the gentlest of her children must fall a prey to their 
stronger neighbours. Timid folk must work, build, play by 
night ; in the day so many enemies are about that then they 

must lie quiet in their 
nests and burrows. 
But even at night, 
when strong things 
should (by reason of 
their strength being 
able to work by day) 
be asleep, and cease 
from troubling, harm- 
less creatures are still 
in momentary peril of 
their lives, for they 
are threatened by 
owls that glide noise- 
lessly, or by polecats, 
weasels, poacher-cats, 
that steal upon them 
unawares. 

How perfectly 
trained are the senses 
of those harassed 
weaklings so threat- 
ened! Environment 
has made them so. 
Yet has a relenting 
Providence softened 
the wind to some of 
the shorn lambs of her 

DOWN ILLUMINED GLADES thousand flocks. How 

quickly a rabbit will, 

upon appearing from underground, go to earth again directly the 
busy nose scents a fox that has just passed by up-wind! But 
the fox almost invariably keeps on his way or tacks across-wind ; 
so hunt the weasel and his tribe, except the otter, that lives in 
the water of course, but there, in like manner, generally works 
against stream or from bank to bank across. A ‘vear’s’ strong 
scent will apparently cause field-voles to migrate from a stack 
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round which he has formed the habit of sneaking, and rabbits will 
leave buries that have been tainted by polecat or stoat. The 
barn owl has been given wings of a ghostly whiteness, although, 
withal, they are noiseless ones with none of the clatter of 
pheasants’ quills about them; and at the first sign of these 
leisurely moving pinions the vole raises himself on his hind legs 
to gaze for an instant, then scurries to a welcome sanctuary 
among bents and fallen leaves, with low squeak of warning to 
mate and young. 

Other creatures also hear and understand. In the fields and 
woods all notes of warning are rightly interpreted; a screaming 
blackbird, for instance, will start many a round of hide-and- 
seek among the small deer. But not always is the mouse in 
time. If you want evidence of this, go to the old outhouse on 
the margin of the wood next morning, stop up the holes under 
the eaves, and surprise the goggle-eyed bird as he squats blinking 
at the daylight. In his rage and fright the barn owl will disgorge 
unmistakable evidence of a meal in which mice were a sub- 
stantial course; unless a host of young toads or frogs, migrating 
from the pond where they were hatched out, had passed his 
way, in which case the evidence would not be, so much of it, 
mice. 

The owl tempts me to digression. What a fit subject for a 
practical joke! But sometimes the laugh turns round about, for 
as I have heard it expressed: ‘’e’s such a slippy customer; ’as 
got a decent clem (notion or idea) about using his lissom clawrs.’ 
Good tale-tellers add a sauce to their yarns by looking grave, 
while you, who have heard them, are in an agony of mirth. So 
with the barn-owl; through all his jokes his features are a pro- 
test that he is a harmless, misunderstood creature. 

In the old school-days long ago some of us naturalists, 
having shrewdly guessed where two barn owls lived, set out one 
Saturday afternoon to circumvent the day-dreamers. Unluckily, 
I was selected for special duty. So up I climbed by way of a 
rough paling on to the tiles, with feet hanging over, and knees 
moving softly with a rub, rub, bad for cloth. Boughs of tree-ivy 
assisted me materially ; still I suppose I must have rattled things © 
about in a style too great for the owls’ nerves. Out came the 
cock-bird when my face was just a foot away from the opening 
in the old pigeon-cote. Immediately I sprang on a projecting 
stone, one leg on that, one on the slates, right hand clutching 
the ivy, and the left free. My head and shoulders filled the hole, 
but alack! the hen-owl was there. 
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She wanted to leave ; I was equally desirous of preventing her. 
And so for me began a rather unpleasant time. The wretch 
scrambled, such was her hurry, up my shoulders and face, and 
got her claws mixed up somehow with my eyes, nose, mouth, and 
ears. One hind-claw was probing my nostril, while the fore-claw 
' drew down the skin just beneath my eye. She accompanied her 
war-dance over my features with a gurgle-urgle-urgle! and ook ! 
ook! ook! as she brought down her beak with much purpose on 
my cap. 

The pain was—well, I leave it to you to think over. I dared 
not leave go my hold on the ivy, else those palings below, and 
broken limbs or ribs. So I lashed out with my left fist, then 
crammed it into the hole, and at last got the owl by the crop, 
when I tore her from my face and out through the orifice, 
breaking a wing in forcing her through an opening too narrow. 
She dropped on the grass, and with the help of one of my fellows 
I was soon alongside her. There on her back, with ready talons 
and feeble ook! ook! lay Mrs. Barney, while my companions 
rolled about, mad with laughter, at the sight of my woe-begone 
face. It was scratched all over, my poor face, down the 
cheek-bones especially, so was my left hand; while my nose bled 
from the dibbing of that sharp hind-claw, and my hair and neck 
were littered with lumps of fur and feathers, as well as with 
sundry half-digested bits of birds and field-vole. Wise bird of 
Pallas Athene, indeed (we had been reading up that morning 
about birds sacred to the gods)! say rather, corrected classic, that 
this was a gaping, vacant, scratching fool of a good-y-whoo. 
What should we do with the good-y-whoo (every owl is here 
called a good-y-whoo) ? Leave her there with broken wing we 
couldn’t. Carry her home! Who would volunteer to clasp that 
hussy in his gentle arms? Luckily we thought of an old wintell 
(garden-basket used by field-toilers) we had seen in the tool-house ; 
this we turned upside-down over her. Then to the neighbouring 
rill to wash burning cheeks, remove the remnants of the owl’s 
meal, and think. 

All plans but one we abandoned; that one was to get long 
hazel-sticks and convert the wintell into a cage, by interlacing 
these wands under the feet, or, rather, under the back of the good- 
y-whoo, through the plait of the basket. So we bore our captive 
home, caught mice for her consolation, patched her up generally 
with the aid of an interested old doctor friend, cut her claws, and 
frightened her out of her hissing and pecking. All this took up 
some time, but eventually her fierceness was forgotten, and she 
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condescended to a show of affection. The bone of her wing set 
askew, but this misfortune, which rendered equilibrium in flight 
impossible, prevented a departure back to the old tool-house in 
the orchard, across the river, up high over the wood. 

The luckiest of weaklings is the bat. He has a peculiar way 
of his own; he is quite unique as regards the manipulation of his 
wings (it is manipulation, for he has his leathery flying apparatus 
held out from his sides by what we may call his hands). He is 
a mouse gone wrong. What a jerky, funny flight he has! One 
would imagine he had visited our sugaring-patch in the wood- 
clearing, and got a little of the rum-and-molasses stowed away. 
Or that he had there been down among the drunken moths at the 
foot of the tree, where these, through surfeit of themselves, caused 
tipsiness in their devourer. No owl or other winged creature 
can turn so quickly as he can whilst he twists and tumbles 
among the tall trees. He scarcely suffers harm, save from those 
restless parasites that tickle him so as he is trying to rest in his 
hot, stuffy retreat during the day. This luckiest creature of all is, 
rather unfairly it must seem, antagonistic to those unluckiest of 
night’s wanderers, the moths we have mentioned. So easily can 
the bat see an amorous moth, as with white wings all of a quiver 
the delicate insect hovers around its wingless mate in the tree. 
Poor, unlucky, white moths! Wrens and woodpeckers are con- 
tantly prying about for them under the leaves by day; if they 
dare fly off at the intrusion, ’tis whir-r-r-rh! and a sparrow or 
fly-catcher brings them home as food for unfledged nestlings. In 
the evening the goat-sucker or fern-owl from the highest branch of 
an ash is ever in readiness, as he stands mocking a spinner from 
the wool-factory near by, for white moths ; and, alas! at night 
there comes that lunatic, turnabout, St. Vitus dance struck bat, 
together with some more of the goat-sucker tribe. 

Beautiful white moths, no wonder that from her pity Nature 
does dole out a little half-measure, and with apologetic solicitude, 
as if shamed, takes her wonderful pencil and marks your wings 
with brown, grey, and yellow, so that the prying bird may take 
you, haply, for the broken end of a decayed twig,' if you only 
_fold them over your back, and tuck away your antenne out of 

sight. 

From a shadowed coign of vantage, when quiet and watchful 
in the heart of the moonlit wood, you may see many wonderful 
panoramic views, all the pictures being framed in the silver and 
grey of night. 

! The writer is here thinking of the Bufftip (Bucephala). 
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The rabbits sit out in the moonbeams feeding or scratching 
their ears with hind-feet. Whsh! there is not one to be seen. 
Ah, just so! Shambling along with half-hop, half-gallop, down 
the narrow path goes a polecat, and vanishes into the thorn- 
scrub. By-and-by the rabbits come out to play again. 

What is that fiendish, blood-curdling yell? Surely it is too 
early, before the first frosts, for the vixen to call her lord! But 
no, there comes the short grunt, yap-yap! from that plantation 
of young firs. A few minutes go by, then yah-h-h! the vixen 


THE RABBITS SIT OUT IN THE MOONBEAMS 


screams again close by. Two balls of fire look out from the 
undergrowth, and lifting her pads gingerly, with brush hanging 
low, she steals along by the bilberry bushes, and stops to watch 
over a burrow, crouching near the ‘ bolt hole’ with pointed ears 
and shoulder-blades showing clear. She waits patiently for 
awhile, then creeps round to the main door of the bury, and 
squats over the entrance, listening attentively for a rabbit coming 
out. Suddenly out runs a coney from a hole behind, sees her, 
and bolts back. Another appears at the far corner and goes off 
among the bilberries. A third comes out from beneath her very 
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nose, but she is peering back over her shoulders after the rabbit 
in the bushes, and her chance vanishes into a hole scarce two 
yards away. The watcher cannot help thinking, and he smiles 
to himself at the thought of a day’s shooting in Devonshire, 
when he failed at a turned-down coney, and the farmer who 
accompanied him kept on shouting: ‘I knawed ’e’d a missed 
’‘n zur; I knawed ’e’d a missed ’n; aw! aw! there goes my 
little rabbat-pie.’” A fourth, however, becomes victim ; the fight is 
short and sharp, the kicking, squealing quarry is pinned by those 
cruel fangs, killed, and carried off in less time than I take to 
tell it. Into the shadow disappears the chief actor in this 
tragedy. 

If you have ever seen a fox close by, pursuing his way 
unsuspectingly, or an otter fishing near you, then you have 
realised the art of keeping quiet. Few have learned this art. 
Lift your hand, ever so slightly, and warning instantly passes : 
that tyrant man is near. No other visitor is capable of like 
motion; none save man stalks about on two legs, instead of 
four, with upright, stilt-like movement, and flesh gleaming. 

I do not go so far as to say that smoking is fatal to successful 
night watching, but the aroma and fire arouse suspicion; this 
suspicion often ends in headlong flight. On the other hand, so 
inquisitive are the creatures of the night that any strange 
scent or sight lures them into the circle of observation. The 
scent of a cigar has about it quite a different perfume from that 
usually associated with the turpentine and gum of the pine woods ; 
and fire always tempts things to play with it. 

Whatever part of Nature’s dominions you may be exploring, 
whether in the heart of the wood or of the waste, whether you 
be trouting, salmon-fishing, partridge-shooting, rabbit-ferreting, 
duck-’coying, insect-hunting, or night-prowling, one thing it is 
absolutely necessary to remember. It is that your garb must be 
sombre, not too light, nor too dark; and that clothes must not 
flap about you. Some shade like the brown of a chestnut is 
good. You must not display the gorgeous get-up of a Londoner 
down for grouse-driving. 

In the meadow under the wood corncrakes are gossiping 
loudly craak-craak! craak-craak! the night through, as they 
wander in and out, feeding among the tussocks of tall lush grasses. 
A harsh noise they make, but withal pleasant, for they tell of 
sweltering nights, short summer ones in the clearest, brightest 
time of the year, when only evening showers occasionally fall to 
cool and sweeten the gentle breezes. 
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Presently a grey bird appears, near the oak where the 
watcher stands, hawking close tothe ground, then rising suddenly. 
to wheel round the branches. Moths must be plentiful to-night, 
for that is the fern-owl, our old friend, and his food seems abun- 
dant enough for no need of far wandering. Let me describe him 
from life. Big head, wings of marvellous power, tail long and 
reaching just beyond the tips of his wings when they are folded, 
very short dark-brown legs. The upper mandible slightly over- 
laps the lower, and along them grows a fringe of hair that serves 
the purpose, I should think, of preventing small moths escaping 
when once caught from the mouth kept so inordinately open. 
Beautifully pencilled and mottled is the summer plumage of the 
night-jar. There occurs a slight parting in the lighter feathers of 
the neck; this shows a looseness of skin and the presence of a 
big pouch in which moths and flies are stored. A line of dark- 
brown feathers runs down the back of the head, and the wing- 
coverts are deep brown, fringed with lighter rich brown or dull 
buff. Primary quills and coverts dark-brown tapering to a shade 
of grey, barred with rich light brown, and, at the ends, with duller 
mottlings of grey. Tail-feathers dusky, and mottled with a fine 
bluish-grey ; underneath four feathers tipped with white. This 
bird is a distant relative of the swift, and lays two beautiful, 
mottled, oval eggs on the bare ground. 

The night-jar is here called the weaver, from the sound of his 
drumming in the evéning; it should be spinner instead, as the 
incessant whr-r-r-rh! is more like the running home of the 
carrier to the spools than the twang! twang! of the shuttle 
thrown through the loom. This bird has a habit of sharply 
clapping his wings together above his head ; his powers of flight 
almost equal those of the swallow. 

Now homewards. There is a general rustle in the bushes 
when I leave my hiding-place, continued till the gate at the end 
of the drive is reached, as the rabbits flee from the approaching 
footstep. Afterwards, wandering along by the river, I hear the 
oft-repeated thip! or thop! as of little or lusty trout sucking in 
flies at the surface. In a pool close by the old village bridge 
some small dark objects are swimming about, disturbing with 
waves raised in their wake the glassy tranquillity of the 
secluded backwater ; they are a pair of water-hens, with chicks in 
the rear. Fortunately for them their habitat has never been 
visited by ravenous pike, or some of those chicks might not see 
morning. AsI enter the village a brace of setters start a general 
chorus in the kennels, and all along my way from hearth and 
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cellar comes clear the incessant chirrup-chirrup-chirrup! of the 
cricket. 

So I laid me down, and the last sight before sleep comes 
is the picture of grey dawning; the last sounds are those of a 
whispering river and a clamouring corncrake without, and of 
a noisy cricket downstairs. Pan is not dead. 
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ON A HEREFORDSHIRE BRIDGE 


‘HERE lyeth the body of the right honorable the Lord Arthur 
Somerset, youngest son of Henry Duke of Beaufort. He died at 
Poston, June the 21st, 1748, stat 72.’ 

Such is the inscription on a brass tablet on an upright oak 
pillar in Vowchurch Church in the Golden Valley in Hereford- 
shire. 

‘The Golden Valley!’ The name sounds well, and in 
colouring it isa golden valley, or rather a valley of green and 
gold. To-day a plain of golden buttercups, bordered on each 
side with woodlands of deep green oak and ash ; here and there a 
venerable patriarch that has looked on the changes of centuries, 
but for the most part far-stretching woods of oak coppice, a 
degenerate race, speaking of a noble ancestry sacrificed to the 
necessities of the lords of the soil. In the centre of this valley 
lies the little village of Vowchurch. The churchyard is 
approached by a bridge over the little river Dore, and inside the 
church is the tablet erected to the memory of a long bygone 
Lord Arthur Somerset, who died and was buried here. He 
appears to have been the owner of the Poston Court estate, which 
still exists, and comprises the greater part of the parish. The 
prefix Vow or Fow is interpreted as meaning the haunt of the 
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wild beast, but there is no trace of Lord Arthur having been a 
mighty hunter, and nothing is told as to his pursuits as a country 
gentleman. 
But there is a strange record of sport, or rather it may be 

* called of the destruction of wild beasts, and it is to be found in a 
place where one would hardly look for it—that is, in the parish 
church. 
An old book (date 1756) contains a number of items which 
appear to have been paid by the parish officers of that date, and 
a strange story it is of sport and country life one hundred years 
ago. What would the followers of the Blue and Buff say to cub- 
hunting after the fashion of 1756, when a certain Phil Seaborne 
or Fred Cook received one shilling for bringing in two ‘gubb’ 
(sic) foxes? How they obtained these ‘gubb foxes,’ or whether 
they were dead or alive, the book does not say; we can only take 
it that they were paid for. 
A short extract from the parish book of 1756 is worth noting 
down, it is such a strange jumble. The first item we find is a 
payment of one shilling for a fox, to ‘ Mr. Cornewall’s Huntsman.’ 
Then comes a sorrowful tragedy in epitome, concerning a certain 
lady in the place, of whom we read that Matthew Seaborne was 
paid two shillings for bleeding her six times, and then—a most 
pathetic entry—‘ For drink at her funeral, 2/.’ 
Immediately following this, a short entry occurs, ‘ Huntsman 

1 shirt and a britches. To acub fox Mr. Delahay’s huntsman 1/. 
Ditto two foxes, 2/.’ 
Sandwiched between this last and the following: ‘ Mr. 
Delahay’s Huntsman, a wild cat sixpence,’ we find ‘a book of 
fasting for parson. Mr. Smith’s huntsman, a large fox 1/. An 
Iron for Stocks. Mr. Scudamore’s Huntsman, a fox 1/.’ 
In this way was the hunting of the fox carried on about a 
century ago. We may gather, I fancy, that each squire in this 
part of the world kept a huntsman, and we may presume some 
few hounds. At dawn they started, and if they came on the 
drag of a fox or a badger they stuck to it till run to earth. Then 
after a long dig the animal secured in a sack was taken round the 
neighbourhood and collections made, first of all from the parish 
authorities, and then from private individuals, to reward the 
captors of the enemy of the poultry-yard. 
This was the custom not forty years ago, only with this 
difference, that it was no longer the squire’s huntsman, but some 
poacher or rat-catcher, who with gun, or trap, or terrier, was 
always on the look-out for a fox. When captured he was taken 
NO. LII. VOL. IX. RR 
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all round the farmhouses, and a shilling and a jug of cider was 
expected. To this day a treacherous act lies on my conscience. 
I had just taken my degree at Oxford, with a higher class in 
hunting than in the classics, and on settling down at home, took 
a great interest in the formation of a small rough pack, who were © 
preparing to take possession of a hitherto unhunted country in 
the coming season. One evening I was told that a certain old 
man, @ companion of my childhood in all sorts of expeditions 
(had we not once dug out a badger unassisted by anyone else ?) 
wished to see me. 

The interview was short. ‘I’ve got a nice fox, master ; please 
to give me a shilling!’ ‘Let me look at him,’ was my pre- 
liminary request, before I decided upon an answer to the demand, 
and the sack was opened. Curled up in the bottom was a fine 
dog fox. The temptation was too great: one shake of the sack, 
out bundled the fox on to the drive, and then away for liberty! 
Whether this was the same fox or not I do not know, but there 
was one who gave us some capital runs from a covert close by for 
two or three seasons. 

What pleasant recollections does the picture of Vowchurch 
Bridge bring to me! On this bridge I can still remember, as a 
very little lad, being taken to see the otter-hounds which were 
brought over by the young Marquess of Worcester (the late Duke 
of Beaufort). In those days it was a sport seldom enjoyed in 
these parts ; since then we have had many pleasant days with the 
Hawkstone, and the red stockings and blue coats have often made 
a pretty picture on the bridge. When the Duke of Beaufort 
came with his hounds, the spear—long since, I am glad to say, 
given up—was in use, and an otter was speared by one of the 
Duke’s friends. 

A small stream like the Dore does not really afford any sport, 
and once I saw a sorry sight not far from the bridge, when a 
vixen otter and some very small cubs were killed. It was an 
unavoidable .accident, but there was a look of sadness on the 
face of one well-known M.F.H., who gave up otter-hunting for 
some time. 

On the side of the valley within a few hundred yards of the 
bridge is Chanstone Wood. This was a favourite covert with 
Lord Gifford when he hunted the country some fifty years ago. 
He used to say it was one of the finest scenting coverts that he 
knew. 

What a fine sportsman and, in those days, what a fine horse- 
man, was the late Lord Gifford! One sort of fence he revelled 
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in, and that was a Herefordshire stile. There was one at the 
bottom of Chanstone Wood that he always selected when throw- 
ing his hounds into covert ; a hogbacked stile uphill, not a thing 
that would splinter into fragments if you hit it, but with a top 
bar, a limb of an oaktree, convex and unbreakable. It was a 
sight to see Lord Gifford jump this, never turning his eyes from 
hounds, but leaving the great grey to do it in his own way, as if 
the rider had no time to attend to so small a detail. And a sight 
also was the quaint figure following him on foot, with his coat 
thrown back over his arm, his white shirtsleeves conspicuous in 
all weathers, a tall, napless hat on the back of his head, his 
fine old face beaming with delight, the father of Herefordshire 
cricket, and keen lover of woodland hunting, the Reverend Frank 
Baker of Allensmore. I do not know whether he was ever on a 
horse or not; but however long the day, or however far from 
home, he was sure to be close to the hounds to the last. 

Amateur huntsmen seem to be the rule of the day, but an 
amateur whipper-in is the exception. An excellent one who 
acted for Lord Gifford at that time was the late Lord Fitz- 
hardinge (Captain Berkeley). One day the hounds met at 
Chanstone, and the little river Dore was coming down a roaring 
flood, red from the streams flowing down the sides of the hills 
which shut in the valley. The hounds crossed the flooded 
stream, the Master forded at a place well known to him, and the 
whipper-in followed, but getting a little too low, his horse was 
swept off his legs, and with his rider, was plunged into a deep 
pool below the ford. A tremendous struggle, and one that for a 
time looked very dangerous, followed, but at last both horse and 
man got out, red as Indians on the warpath from the cold plunge. 

To this day these big woodlands hold a grand breed of foxes, 


and many a fine run has been unchronicled, for the simple reason 


that no horseman has been able to live with hounds over the 
cramped country intersected with deep, rocky streams, that lies 
between Chanstone and St. Margaret’s Park and the Black 
Mountains. The real home of the foxes that have given the best 
runs is in the Black and Red Darrens ; precipitous cliffs on the 
mountain-side. In these strongholds the vixens lay up their 
cubs, and when food gets short, or a change of diet seems desir- 
able, vixen and cubs leave the mountain-side for the game 
preserves of the Golden Valley. Whether it is a‘ keeper’s story’ 
or not I cannot tell, but one old man told me he had seen an old 
fox and seven cubs crossing a patch of moorland in the late 
evening with their noses pointed for Chanstone Wood. In thé 
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early autumn, before the leaf is off, the cubs stick to these big 
woods, though they are not their birthplace ; but when once the 
new year comes in, it is a different story. Once found, a fox, 
whether it be the old dog on a visit to his family, or the vixen, 
or a cub, straight to the old mountain home is the point where 
the old ones, at least, have found safety before. When once a 
fox’s mind is made up to go for the mountain, nothing will turn 
him from his point; and I well remember, some years ago, one 
facing a blizzard blowing from the mountain, right in the teeth 
of the storm, swerving neither to right nor left, and, in spite of a 
burning scent, running clean. away from the hounds, who seemed 
unable to face the hurricane. 

Some two years ago I had occasion to visit a mountain farm- 
house that looked upon the Black Mountain, when there came 
across the distant moor a faint sound as of hounds in full cry. I 
thought it must be fancy, as no hounds met anywhere near on 
that day, a Thursday. I paid my visit, and when I left the 
house, still there was the same sound, though coming from a 
different direction. Presently it died away in the distance, and 
I thought no more of the matter, except to reflect, that as I grew 


. older I must be growing either more deaf or more fanciful. The 


next day proved that my ears had not deceived me. The Mon- 
mouthshire hounds had found a fox in a covert at the eastern side 
of the Black Mountain. This gallant fox faced the steep slope, 
and ran the whole length of the mountain from east to west. 
The field were all thrown out, and hounds left to themselves. 
They must have driven their fox for two or three hours after 
leaving the heather, and turning to the eastward again, ran 
him close to the farmhouse where I last heard them. I saw the 
farmer the next morning, and he told me he had found the 
hounds close to his buildings, having killed their fox. This they 
had done without any assistance, as, for four hours, not a horse- 
man had been near them. A few hill farmers or their families 
had seen them flash by their homesteads, and so I was able to 
make out the line they ran, by riding round the hills the next 
day. I believe I am right in saying that fifteen and a half 
couple of hounds were taken out of the kennels in the morning, 
and the farmer told me he counted fifteen couple into his barn, 
well littered down with clean, sweet straw. Given a good scent, 
it shows what hounds can do when left to themselves. It must 
have been a grand run, and over a great extent of country, but not 
so great as one over the same district which took place a hundred 
years ago, on February 12,1797. I have the old song by me, 
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which, though the rhythm does not equal that of Scott, or the 
hunter’s poet, Whyte Melville, still has a quaint style about it, 
and certainly describes a run that has never been equalled for 
distance, whatever the pace may have been. The fox that gave 
- this great run was found in St. Margaret’s Park; the finish is 
thus described : 

The rest of the pack limping in one by one, 

Seemed pleased when they saw that the business was done ; 

For when Reynard no longer his vigour could boast, 

To the hounds he surrendered and gave up the ghost. 

James Careless soon came who had tired his nag, 

And as for himself was scarce able to wag, 

For ninety-eight miles! (all bad ground I protest), 

This man, horse, and dogs, not one moment did rest. 


An amusing incident happened on the Black Mountain half 
a dozen years ago. Late in September, two friends and myself 
with a couple of shepherds were walking the tableland on the top 
of the mountain, trying, I fear in vain, to pick up a brace or two 
of grouse; when an old cock rose fairly near the right-hand gun, 
a woodcock in front of the middle gun, and a vixen fox, who 
moved leisurely off through the heather, just in front of myself. 
I forgot what happened to the first two, but from the shepherd 
close to me came these somewhat incomprehensible words: 
‘What, back again? This is the third time.’ Now this shepherd 
was an old friend of mine, a silent man and very hard to draw. 
After lunch I interviewed him as to the meaning of his strange 
words. It appeared that this old fox was an annuity to him. 
Twice during the last season had he secured her in’ a’ wych trap 
and sold her to a keeper not very far away, and twice had she 
come back safe and sound. Once again he had her at the end of 
the season and sold her, farther away from her mountain home, 
but here she was back again, and possibly has been a source of 
revenue to my friend, and given a gallop or two to a pack whose 
name I must not divulge. 

I must wake up from my dream of long ago, and put my rod 
together if I am to have a few fish before I turn for home. 

There, under the fringe of the elder bushes dipping into the 
stream, half a dozen fair fish are rising. Can I reach them with- 
out being hung up? I will try! 

I have lingered a little longer than I thought for. The little 
grey pony’s trot sounds on the road half a mile away, and, for 
once too soon, a voice I dearly love comes from the bridge: 
‘Father, are you ready?’ All right, turn the pony round! 
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BY THE HON. A. GATHORNE HARDY 


One of the most remarkable characteristics of the red grouse is 
the difference in the degree of wildness which it shows in 
different localities. In some of the islands on the west coast of 
Scotland it is difficult to make the coveys rise, even late in the 
season ; and it would be possible for persevering and persistent 
guns to exterminate the breed altogether. On the mainland of 
Argyllshire, and especially in the south of the peninsula of 
Cantyre, the grouse are still very tame during the early part 
of the season, and even late in October will often sit to dogs on 
a fine day with bright sun and a slight touch of frost. In 
Perthshire good sport can be had with pointers and setters, 
although several coveys rise out of range, but later in the season 
it is next to impossible to approach the birds, except round the 
corners of hills or in very broken ground, and dogs are rather 
a hindrance than a help. A single very steady old pointer or 
setter, or a well-broken spaniel which will keep quite close to 
hand, will sometimes find a stray bird so unaccountably tame 
that otherwise it would have escaped notice; but this is the 
exception which proves the rule. Coming further south to the 
border country, on the long rolling moors of Eskdale and 
Teviotdale, the grouse are still wilder, and I have the dogs taken 
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up and walking in line resorted to, for preference even in the 
first week in August. In Westmorland the birds are wilder than 
in Roxburghshire and Berwick, and in many parts of Yorkshire 
the practice of walking after grouse at all has fallen quite into 
desuetude—a strange fact the reason of which I cannot explain. 
It is true, as a rule, that birds are wildest where they are most 
plentiful, and where the heather is shortest ; but I have known 
them tame on very bare greund and unapproachable in the most 
luxuriant heather, and it really seems as if the nature of the birds 
varied in different localities. The practice of driving has. its 
origin, not in the laziness of the modern sportsman, but in the 
necessity for some method of getting at birds which had really 
learnt to defy all other modes of pursuit. For this purpose the 
wildness of the birds is actually an advantage. Fewer beaters 
are required to put them up and send them forward, and the tame 
coveys, which alight before facing the line of fire, and run about 
spying the ground before them with outstretched necks and 
uplifted heads, are almost certain to penetrate the secret of the 
most skilful ambush, and to face the waving flags and demon- 
strative gestures of beaters and flankers in preference to the 
hidden danger recalled by the glint of a barrel or the motion of a 
hand. What originated in necessity has been continued from 
choice, for the sake of its own inherent advantages. Wherever 
driving has been adopted grouse increased in numbers and in 
health ; as the old cocks found their tactics of getting off in 
advance of their juvenile relations resulted in their drawing the 
first fire instead of escaping altogether. Gradually the practice 
spread, and the inveterate conservatism of keepers has at length, 
and with difficulty, been induced to tolerate and eventually 
encourage driving with the best results, in- places where for 
years they asserted that it was impossible and absurd to 
attempt it. . 

I do not wish to embark upon the well-worn controversy 
carried on, not so much between the actual votaries of driving 
and shooting over dogs as between certain writers masquerading 
in their names whose works usually betray an equal ignorance of 
both methods. My tastes are catholic in such matters, and it 
does not seem necessary to exalt one sport by disparaging 
another. I should be very sorry to see shooting over dogs 
altogether done away with, for nothing in my eyes is more 
beautiful than to see a pair of well-trained pointers or setters 
ranging a moor obedient to the least gesture or motion of a silent 
keeper. I would as soon see horses altogether displaced by 
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puffing and smelling automobiles as lose my opportunity of 
watching those beautiful examples of instinct and training; but it 
is not necessary to shut one’s eye to the certain obvious advantages 
of driving, or to declaim entirely against ‘armchair’ sportsmen. 
It is idle to deny that a driven grouse presents a much more 
difficult mark for the gun than a bird rising just when you 
expect him in the very spot indicated by a point. The ‘ proof of 
the pudding is in the eating,’ and numbers of men can secure a 
good bag walking who can hardly kill one bird out of twenty 
streaming over their heads. It is a real treat to see a first-rate 
workman crumple up his birds, but it requires long training as 
well as a quick hand and eye before two guns can be so handled 
as to enable the owner. to secure three or four birds out of a 
covey. Again, driving is a more sociable form of sport than its 
rival, and the same ground will provide amusement for a large 
party. But I love variety ; and the ideal moor to my thinking is 
one where the birds sit well to dogs early in the season, and the 
drivers get their turn later on. . 

For a detailed and scientific description of all the best ways 
and means of carrying on a drive successfully, I must refer my 
readers to the admirable articles by Lord Granby, published in the 
BADMINTON ; and to the well-known treatise of Mr. Archibald 
Stuart Wortley on ‘Grouse’ in the‘ Fur, Feather, and Fin’ series. 
Both are past masters of the art upon which they write, and are 
as skilful with the pen as with the double barrel. A keeper who 
can manage a drive well is a treasure. He requires the qualities 
of a general commanding an army in the field. Temper, patience, 
and influence over men as well as an accuracy of observation and 
instinctive knowledge of the habits of birds and animals. The 
conformation of the ground and the currents of the wind should 
also be thoroughly noted, and, given a combination of knowledge 
and these attributes, there is hardly any place where I should 
pronounce successful driving to be impossible. The position of 
the butts must of course be determined by the trend of the 
moor; but they should be placed in as straight a line as 
possible, and so concealed from the front by rising ground that 
the guns can get into their places, having approached them 
unseen. The rising ground should, however, not be too near; as 
it is next to impossible to shoot well if you are unable to see 
your birds until they are close upon you. This combination of 
advantages cannot, however, be obtained in all instances, and 
one at least of the guns has to put up with very difficult shots, 
but is often compensated for his disadvantage in that respect by 
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getting more birds over him than those who are favoured with 
a more distant horizon. The sides of the butts should be suffi- 
ciently high to screen the occupant from chance pellets, but this 
again is not always possible, and great care should be exercised 


not to fire along the line. This may sound like an unnecessary. 


warning, or one, at all events, that should only be addressed to 
tailors and tiros; but my experience shows that it needs to be 
hammered in by constant repetition. I have seen good and 


careful sportsmen, new to grouse driving, fire dangerous shots, . 


and have had difficulty afterwards in persuading them of the 
truth of the impeachment. The fact is that they believed that 
they were firing well in front, and did not allow for the swing of the 
gun in following the bird at an obtuse angle to the right or left. 
The safe rule is only to shoot birds either well in front or behind, 
and never under any circumstances to follow the pack with the 
barrels right round a semicircle. Different treatment is meted 
- out to delinquents by different people; I remember one sufferer 
whom I found bleeding from a wound in the nose at the end of 
a drive, who entreated me to say nothing about it, as he was 
sure his next-door neighbour would be dreadfully unhappy if he 


knew he had hit him; and another less indulgent who placed a. 


careless sportsman in a gravel pit for the remainder of the day, 


patiently expecting the grouse which were being driven in _ 
a different direction. 


The careful placing of flankers is even of more importance: 
than the regulation of the drivers themselves. A pack is readily 


turned by a concealed flag-bearer rising at the right moment, 
the element of surprise and suddenness being more important for 
the purpose of alarming wild creatures than any obtrusive and 
noisy demonstrations. The drivers themselves should advance 
in a good military line, and at an even pace, holding their flags 


in an upright position. They should preserve silence, and not. 


trouble themselves to shout and wave their flags at birds flying 


back. Such tactics only very occasionally turn a covey which. 


has made up its mind to ‘face the music,’ and are decidedly. 
detrimental to the general success of the drive. I have often 


contrasted the mechanical advance of a well-drilled team, say in 
Yorkshire or the Lowlands, with the antics of the scratch pack. 


who are pressed together for an occasional drive in Argyllshire. 
The latter is very amusing, but it is not the real article. The 
line is erratic, and the moment a covey rises all the beaters 
stand still waving flags and shouting ‘ Mark!’ until they are out 
of sight. As a consequence the birds a long way ahead become 
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on the alert, and often have grasped the fact that a drive is going 
on in time to give mature consideration to their safest line of 
flight. Probably, however, if your sense of humour is keen, you 
may derive so much amusement from the performance of your 
ill-disciplined assistants, as will compensate you for the loss of a 
certain amount of sport. 

It is well to be prepared for all weathers, more especially for 
extremes of cold and heat. A good warm cape, which can be 
easily thrown off when the birds begin to come, is an almost in- 
dispensable requisite ; and a good tweed is preferable to a water- 
proof—it will turn almost as much wet. It is a risky thing to 
sit facing a bleak north-easter or a West Highland shower in thin 
garments, after you have heated yourself with a climb, often long 
and severe, to get from one set of butts to another. I think Ihave 
been colder out driving than when pursuing any other form of 
sport. Spring fishing on the Tay or waiting for the mist to clear 
in an exposed place in a deer forest are chilly proceedings, but a 
snow-storm in November, accompanied by a cold squall, is a very 
effective method of reducing the temperature. One sportsman, 
now a member of Parliament, was guilty of the heinous crimé of 
lighting a fire in his butt and going to sleep, thus letting the 
grouse stream over his head uninjured; and extenuating circum- 
stances may at least be pleaded in mitigation of his sentence. I 
have started out grouse driving on worse days than I have ever 
faced any other form of shooting. It is difficult to say No when 
a drive has been planned long beforehand, and guns and beaters 
collected from a distance, especially when the end of the season 
is approaching and it must be now or never. The best way is to be 
prepared to face all contingencies, and remember that often a very 
bad morning ripens out into a bright day, while determfned bad 
weather may follow on the most glorious sunrise. It is not like 
covert shooting, where a really wet morning is fatal to sport, as 
the undergrowth will be dripping and the birds draggled, even if 
the weather clears soon after the start ; while grouse soon recover 
the effects of the heaviest showers, and rise more easily and fly 
farther after some hours of storm. The views, too, after the air 
has cleared, are often magnificent, and as I write I can recall 
glorious views of Ailsa Craig and Arran from the rolling hills of 
Ayrshire, on the mist clearing from the high hills around Millden 
or Invernark. 

_ An improvised drive, when birds have turned out too wild to 
walk, or a lot of old blackcocks or grouse have been spied on a 
hill-side stubble or a green brae on the edge of a moor is also very 
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‘amusing. It isa real triumph to circumvent the former—wily 
old stagers with lyre-shaped tails and glossy plumage, which 
always rise well out of shot unless stalked or driven. How the 
heart beats as one cautiously crawls round under peat hag or 
dyke, and what excitement one has for a too brief quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes, from the first peep when one finds that 
one has gained one’s ambush unperceived! Next uplifted heads 
and excited movements show that the birds have detected the 
advance of the keepers and gillies before you can see either of 
them, and then all take to flight, perhaps disappointing you by 
going right away to the right or left, but sometimes coming 
straight over you, and leaving two of their number dead before 
and behind. Such a shot is worth a dozen on a set day, for you 
feel that you have pitted your own instinct and experience against 
that of those sagacious creatures, and come off the conqueror. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


So far as can be judged, Forfarshire seems to be the best of the 
two-year-olds this season, for the manner in which he won the 
Imperial Stakes at Kempton Park was certainly brilliant in 
the extreme. There is no doubt as to S. Loates’ capacity as a 
horseman, but he seems to have singularly bad luck in the im- 
portant two-year-old races he rides. Cyllene ought to have won 
without the least difficulty at Sandown Park on the occasion 
when he only beat Ebba by the shortest of short heads, though 
Loates did get through in the last three strides and freed himself 
from the bad luck at the finish. He was less fortunate when 
Democrat beat Forfarshire, also at Sandown; and in this case 
there was a real excuse for the second. It is now evident that 
Forfarshire ought to have won, for then he had 9 lbs. the 
best of the weights; he was irretrievably shut in here, and till 
close on the post at Kempton it looked as if the Imperial Stakes 
was to be a repetition of the Sandown disaster. 1t appeared 
impossible for Loates to get through, but in the very nick of time 
he wisely made up his mind to pull round a couple of horses 
which were in front of him, and was just able to win. Another 
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second’s hesitation would have lost him the race, and the extra- 
ordinary speed with which Forfarshire came out when he had a 
clear course before him proved that the colt must be very nearly, 
if not quite, all that his friends say. He was reported to be 
10 lbs. better than Perthshire—an extraordinarily high trial for a 
two-year-old. 


Of course the question arises as to Forfarshire’s chance in the 
Derby next year. To all appearance the field will be small and 
not remarkable for quality. Glancing down the list of entries 
one pauses at Bonarosa, who was at one time believed to be a 
good colt ; and though he had done so very little to justify this 
opinion since his first race, it is, of course, not impossible that he 
may recover his form. Even that, however, would probably leave 
him a long way from the front rank. The winner of the July 
Stakes is usually worth consideration. Captain Kettle has speed, 
but it is to be feared he does not stay—his running in the Middle 
Park Plate rather suggested this—notwithstanding that a son of 
Buccaneer ought to do so. It would not surprise me if we have 
seen the best of Democrat this year. Many persons are strongly 
inclined to believe that there is not much room for improvement 
in him. Diamond Jubilee must always be an exceedingly un- 
certain quantity. Kerseymere, once believed to be in the first 
class, has apparently fallen upon evil days, and has been absent 
from exercise for a perilously long time. Mahdi, on his first 
appearance, showed himself about 10 lbs. behind Democrat, and 
that is a good deal of leeway to make up; but he does seem an 
improving sort, and might be a more than useful three-year-old. 
Simon Dale quite discounted his chances in the Middle Park 
Plate. After that it is impossible to believe in him, the more so 
as there is the hill at Epsom to descend, he is certainly upright, and 
has by no means the best of joints. Goblet is better than he, and 
Elopement better than Goblet, but neither, unfortunately for 
their owners, is in the Derby. My present fancy, however, is 
decidedly for Forfarshire. 


With ‘ Races to Come’ before me, I naturally glance at the 
Oaks, knowing perfectly well all the time that nothing can by 
any possibility be more misleading than such a survey; for the 
reason that the form of a two-year-old filly as often as not—or I 
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should rather say oftener than not—is no guide to what her 
three-year-old form is likely to be. So far as one can tell at 
present, a good many mares seem to have a chance in the Oaks. 
Atbara, Dum-Dum, Dusky Queen, Edith Crag, Greenaway, 
Vain Duchess, Merry Gal—I suppose there is a temptation to 
name daughters of Galopin in this way, but it is not particularly 
elegant—Paigle, Tiresome, Winifreda and Vane have all shown 
form which renders their success at Epsom within the bounds 
of probability. We shall, however, really know very little 
about Oaks prospects until close on the eve of the One Thousand, 
and then are not unlikely to judge wrongly. 


At the time of writing, it looks as if 8. Loates would head 
the list of winning jockeys, for he is riding in excellent form, 
and Madden, who headed the list last year, has not been greatly 


distinguishing himself recently. When we talk of heading the 


list, however, a misconception is likely to arise. The point is 
not so much the actual number of winners as the average of 
success, and both Loates and Madden have ridden literally 
hundreds more races than Mornington Cannon, who at present 
comes third. He has gained his usual proportion of victories, 
roughly speaking, two in seven; and some disadvantage always 
attaches to jockeys who can only ride top weights. Personally I 
must confess that I cannot grow reconciled to the American 
system of sitting on a horse’s withers and leaning over his neck, 
but there is no gainsaying the fact that the averages of the 
American jockeys Sloan, J. H. Martin and the Rieffs are 
remarkably good. They have, it is true, had exceptional luck in 
riding for stables which have been in strikingly good form, and 
when not employed by those who have the first call on their 
services, they never get up on a horse that is not thought to have 
something more than merely a good chance. We used to see 
in the case of Fred Archer what results could be obtained by 
jockeys who are able to pick their mounts, and this is again 
perceptible, but nevertheless there is no getting away from their 
good averages. That they often ride very bad finishes is never- 
theless unquestionable. 


T have never wished to see a Bull Fight, the business being 
diametrically opposed to all my ideas of sport, for the bull has no 
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sort of chance. The animals and birds which we pursue in 
England have their speed or cunning to help them in 
emergencies, but the wretched bull is taken into the arena to be 
‘first tortured and finally killed; and in addition to this there 
is the barbarous cruelty to the miserable horses. In South 
America, I am told, a bull fight is less abominable, as there an 
important detail of sport—if the last word may be so degraded— 
is to save the horses from any injury, and if one accidentally 
does get hurt the rider is vigorously hooted; but I confess I 
should like to have seen the ‘fight’ in Paris on the 8th of last 
month. There, at any rate, for a time the bull had all the best 
of it, and turned the tables in really magnificent fashion on those 
who had assembled to see him tormented. They learnt for one 
thing that a bull is an excellent jumper. This one cleared the 
barrier, said to have been close on five feet high, crashed through 
the second fence and took his place amongst the spectators. For 
these it is impossible to feel any sort of sympathy, and it is 
pleasant to think that for the next few minutes the bull had 
quite a good time while they had not. He conferred rich benefit 
on a number of, I hope, deserving tailors, dressmakers, milliners, 
and other tradespeople, and at least one bootmaker has also 
derived good from the show, for the correspondent of the 
Standard relates how he picked up a lady’s shoe. The scene 
was, in fact, vastly more exciting than those who had paid their 
money to see it can possibly have expected. Ultimately, of 
course, the poor beast had to pay for his frolic. Forty-three 
bullets were fired into him, and when he was dead, one of the 
Matadors gallantly drew his sword and plunged it into the good 
bull’s body. I imagine that there will be no great competition 
for front seats next time if the authorities allow any more ‘fights.’ 


It will be noticed in Lord Granby’s article on ‘The Pheasant,’ 
elsewhere in this number, that he considers that creature 
‘perhaps the most difficult of all our game birds to shoot, at any 
rate when properly “ put over” the guns.’ Few men have shot 
more, and at the same time have pursued the sport with more 
intelligent observation, than Lord Granby ; but difficult as it is to 
bowl over a rocketer coming down wind and high up, I am not 
sure that I should have set him down as the hardest of all shots ! 
It is curious that some men who are very good at pheasants are 
indifferent bands at driven partridges, and vice verséd. It cannot 
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be too strongly impressed upon a moderate shot that his failures 


usually result from the fact that he does not hold sufficiently far 


forward, and, as Lord Granby implies, men who miss pheasants 
when they are well put over the guns do so because they pro- 
bably fail to realise the speed at which the birds are travelling. 
That is why a low skimming pheasant, who progresses without 
moving his wings, is so often missed. Men do not under- 
stand what a lot of ‘way’ he has on him. I should have been 
inclined to say—though my experience is far less than that of the 
writer of the article—that driven partridges under certain condi- 
tions were harder to kill than pheasants well up; but I may be 
only drawing on my own shortcomings in this respect. One 
generally, at any rate, gets a better view of a pheasant than of 
a partridge. Very often, crouching behind a hedge, one cannot 
well make out precisely how the birds are coming. More 
difficult still is good practice when one stands in a road between 
two high hedges, and can only get at the birds as they come 
over. Nervous apprehension that you will not have a chance at 
them often causes you to miss. I have never thought that a 
woodcock is such a difficult bird to kill as is generally représented. 
His flight is extremely dodgy, of course. You cannot allow for 
what he is going to do; all the same, if you get him well in 
sight, one of your two barrels ought usually to account for him, 
though not seldom one sees him pass a line of fair average shots 
and fly away unharmed. I have noticed that men who are very 
good at partridges, pheasants, and ground game often expend a 
great many unproductive cartridges at duck. That I take to be 
because, as a rule, the average shooter gets fewer chances at duck 
than at the other birds, they are often exceedingly high up, for 
one thing, and for another, one miscalculates their speed. 


Yacht-racing, picturesque and exciting as it is under favourable 
conditions, is very tedious business when the yachts do not race 
but only drift, and at the time of writing interest in the America 
Cup seems to be evaporating after some half-dozen abortive attempts 
to bring off the struggle. It is gratifying to know that this time 
no fault has been found with the keeping of the course, and the 
race could have been brought to a satisfactory conclusion if only 
there had been a little wind to help on the competitors. The 
papers devote much space to the subject, and I hear that crowds 
on the Embankment assemble to see details of the race projected 
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on a building there to such an extent that the throng obstruct the 
traffic. I fancy, however, that this is rather the attraction of a 
novel device than real interest in the America Cup. At clubs and 
other places where I meet people I have heard very little about 
this race. The truth is that Sir Thomas Lipton has never been 
known as a yachting man, and a suspicion prevails that the affair 
is not so exclusively designed to further the interests of sport as 
to serve as an advertisement for the company which Sir Thomas 
Lipton is about to start in America. 


Mr. W. J. Ford writes to me :—‘ Dear Rapier,—In a paper 
of mine on cricket phraseology, published in the BADMINTON of 
September, I quoted a passage from “'Tom Brown’s School-days,” 
as the locus classicus for the phrase “slow cobs.” Mr. Anthony 
Deane, another of your contributors, thereupon wrote to me that 
his edition reads “slow lobs.” This led to a little investigation 
both on his part and mine to see what the true reading is. Even in 
the British Museum I could not get a copy of the original edition, 
but here are our joint results tabulated : 


‘Third edition, 1857, reads “slow cobs.” 

‘“Collection of British Authors” (Tauchnitz), 1858, reads 
“slow cobs.” 

‘Golden Treasury series,’ 1868, reads “slow cobs.” 

‘ New edition, 1869, reads “ small cobs.” 

‘ New edition, 1871, reads “ slow cobs.” 

‘ Popular edition, 1873, reads “ slow cobs.”’ 

‘Ordinary edition, 1879, reads “ slow lobs.”’ 

‘Ordinary edition, 1889, reads “ small cobs.” 

‘Sixth edition, 1890, reads “ small cobs.” 

‘ The edition of 1896 reads “ small cobs.” 


‘This is really quite a curious collection of readings, worthy of 
a Bentley, a Porson, ora Jebb. The word “small,” it will be 
seen, creeps into the 1869 edition, only to be ousted for twenty 
years, when it reappears. Lobs”’ only appears once — perhaps a 
cricketer read the proofs—but “cobs” is the accepted phrase. 
“Cob” may originally have been the error of a printer, made 
when cricket was not so universal as it now is; but it would be 
interesting to hear from some bibliophile what the reading is 
in the original edition, as we cannot, alas! consult the author. 
Also it would be good if any past-time cricketer could tell us if 
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“cob” was ever an accepted phrase. Unless a printer’s error is 
suspected—and “c” and “1” might easily be confounded—the 
general principles of textual criticism would establish the claim 
of the unusual word “cob” over the ordinary word “lob,” 
assuming that “cob” was not a technical term. ‘“ Small” looks 
like the editing of a horsey “reader.” I looked into a French 
version, hoping for light, but found that it ‘ would require the pen 
of a Homer to recount the deeds of the heroes,” which were con- 
sequently left unsung. I don’t know the French for a “cob,” 
but petits chevauz would have been a delightful find. Excuse 
my prolixity, but the point seems interesting.’ 


From Auckland, New Zealand, Mr. Charles Purchas writes: 
‘Dear Rapier,—I notice in a recent number of your well-known 
Magazine, in an article on “ Polo,” that you do honour to this 
colony by reproducing a photograph of an Auckland polo pony 
called “ Chance It.” Unfortunately, you have ascribed the owner- 
ship of the pony to the wrong person. You cali him “ Mr. E. D. 
O’Rorke’s”’ pony. Asa matter of fact, Mr. O’Rorke never owned 
him. He is my own property and never since he became a polo 
pony has he belonged to anyone else. He has never started in 
polo races except in my nomination. As “Chance It’’ has been 
favoured with a place in the Bapminton I shall feel it a 
personal honour to have my name inserted as the owner, instead 
of Mr. O’Rorke’s, and ask you to make the correction before you 
have this year’s volume bound. Mr. O’Rorke received a photo- 
graph of the pony from me before he left here on a visit to 
England, and no doubt the error has occurred through his not 
being sufficiently explicit when sending the picture to your office. 
Permit me to say that your articles on Polo &c. are much appre- 
ciated in this far-off colony, and that many of us who have 
learnt the game here have benefited greatly by your hints to 
players. Your Magazine has hosts of readers in New Zealand.’ 


